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/, taking wheat's temperature 


HEAT must be properly stored to keep it from being damaged by 


high temperatures. 


That’s why International has hundreds of thermometers constantly at 
work. These thermometers are located every five feet throughout all International 
wheat storage bins and are coupled to a central control so that the temperature 
of the wheat is instantly known. In this way, International keeps check on its 


wheat to be sure it is always in prime condition. 





This careful attention to the quality of the wheat that International’s 
market-wise buyers have selected is another reason why International always 


brings you top-quality flours designed to make your loaf the best in your market. 
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As one whole wheat 
specialist to 


another... 





It takes an expert hand to mill whole wheat flour, 
just as it takes an expert hand in the baking. 
So team up with Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours, milled bv 
specialists to provide the fresh flavor and top quality 





e° 00° customers go for. There’s a type and granulation that’s 
eee 
Ri he - just right for you — give it a trial! 
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PILLSBURY’S Protein 








e® = 
eo? Pillsbury'’s \\ + 
@ Dotted Circle - 
Relies Whole Wh 
Oe Reliatitin ole eat Fiour 
7 Pea 
ee \ ‘ NORTHERN SPECIAL - WHEATALL »- KORSAK + CRUSHED WHEAT 
5 re STEEL-CUT CRACKED WHEAT > FLAKED WHEAT «+ ROLLED WHEAT 
& * 
a% rt Famous for Flavor and Freshness 
©e%2000%, 0 
®eee® 
PY WILLS, 1NC., TRADE-SARR RES. 11.8. PAT. OFF PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. General Offices: Minneapolis. Minnesota 
a 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


















Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 


we" Onleage Beard of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade - yoga 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange : ew *o 

New York Produce Exchange Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade ° : Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Rubber Exchange er e 4 il : 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving jo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchango 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 




















- a a 
i Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 






BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 


Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 


L _ 

























EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. || the sp, INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
¢ Grain Merchants + envi  CHUBR & SON 


INSURANCE ON FLOUR 











BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 Policies of this Company ; United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 



























of Dependable Quality 
W heat Flours 
“WINGOLD” “Bay STaTe” “WINONA” “WINBAYCO” 
Rye Flours 
Wuire Rye MepiumM Rye Dark RYE 
Pure Licut Rye SpeciaL MepiuM Rye 
= R S ° Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, Meprum-Fine 
THERE I | 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
a @) R @] U A L | T Y 9 HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Pioneer millers of the old days would hardly believe their eyes 
could they see how much more is required of special equipment 
: and scientific know-how to mill the modern “Bakers Flour”. 


Special studies in wheat varieties and soil fertility, shining laboratories 





and gleaming ovens, and all the 














special 


purity and 





And modern mill sanitation is a revelation in cleanliness 





and purity of the finished flour for bakers use. 


So, it takes the special know-how and wide experience of the trained milling 


‘ expert to produce the modern COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” in 
\ which the baker places such confidence today. 
\ There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for every purpose, 


from which to select those that meet your particular baking needs. And each 
COMMANDER-LARABEE flour is milled to its own specific standards, for bakers 
aad \ exclusively, The choice is yours. 










NORTHWESTERN SPRING SOUTHWESTERN HARD SPECIAL PURPOSE 
WHEAT FLOURS WHEAT FLOURS SOFT FLOURS 


of 


Commander-Larabee Milling Company 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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fue Caked Goods on the lable 


ASSURED BY SHIPMENT OF YOUR FLOUR IN 


HAMMOND SACs 


— & e 


SHAAvay 


ANN 


MULTI-WALL 


PROTECTION 
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Assures 
ARAM 


Delivery of 


UNCONTAMINATED 
FLOUR 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


| Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
idol aielal st at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


+S SSAANAAAAAAAA NANO 8 88 ean 


eNWAAAAAAAA AS tee ccna 





Representatives in the Following Cities 
let iie tclemm a ai, lelh) MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 








—A TOP QUALITY 


SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and _ skill 

. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- iacataichalahti hhs 
acteristics. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








BAKER that give 
mone production 
fewer worries: 









THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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ISMERTA! | 


LOUR quality does make a differ- 

ence in the production of better 
bread .. . especially if it’s ISMERTA 
quality. 


ISMERTA’S rugged dependability and 
baking tolerance, based on our policy 
of choosing only the excellent wheats, 
can meet the most rigorous shop condi- 
tions and produce a fine-textured loaf. 
Every skill of wheat buyer, miller and 
cereal chemist is concentrated on 
building ISMERTA to the single 
standard of highest quality. 








THE IsmeRtT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. THEIS, Pres. e e e 

mentary i ga Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


jh 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 














Preferred Quality NEW CROP TEXAS-OKLAHOMA WHEAT... 


We are now prepared to serve millers promptly and efficiently on new crop Texas 
and Oklahoma wheat through our elevator and recently established office at 524 
Bewley Building, Fort Worth, Texas. We offer experienced service in the careful 


selection of fine milling wheat. Our customers’ interests come first. Call us. Fort 
Worth phone 3-3478. 








CORPORATION é 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Bew_Ley BUILDING, ForT WorTH, TEXAS 











The battle to hold bread sales volume 














can only be won with finer loaf quality. 





Keep bread quality high with top-notch 
flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the produc- 
tion of loaf with the maximum sales 


appeal. Try it. 


AL FOUNDED BY 
a» ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 




















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE « a A Oe ee A ee le) aa 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTrte, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE OCrry 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON The Morrison Milling C 0. ‘ bs ba “4 . Lcd one ne " 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours WYMORE e NEBRASKA 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
























TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. Grade Bakers, 
BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS Family and Ex- 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country ai port Flours. 

604 LEWIS BUILDING 7 PORTLAND 4, OREGON “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR co. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
Withtcmerey p FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Deaity 
: SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour sete 
FAMILY « BAKERS e CRACKERS «© CAKE 







































The quality of TOWN CRIER flour is carefully protected by 
laboratory checking, including constant tests of baking per- 
formance. Here one of our expert cereal chemists is pictured 
at the laboratory fermentation cabinet, checking the fermenta- 
tion performance of flour samples against the rigid TOWN 
CRIER standards. 








12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


° 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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"The topnotch baking values of 
TOWN CRIER have been proved 
by the experience of hundreds of 
users over the years. But the quality 
of TOWN CRIER is proved in an- 
other way also . . . every day in our 
laboratories by countless baking 
tests. 


That sort of proof is one reason why 
TOWN CRIER has won and held 
the confidence of buyers for so many 
seasons ... one reason why you can 
buy TOWN CRIER with knowledge 
that this famous brand will always 
yield a full measure of excellent bak- 
ing performance. 


The rigid standards to which TOWN 
CRIER is milled are carefully 
watched at every step in the produc- 
ing process from selection of better 
wheats through milling to final 
packaging, transportation and service 
to the customer. 


Users know it . .. Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means Good Baking 





fILLING (0. 


June 8, 1948 


PROVED BY EXPERIENCE 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY KANSAS CIT Y PAUL UHLMANN, 


Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 





R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 


GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
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Bill Threatens Private Trade by ECA © 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Senate Unit Votes 
One-Year Extension 
of Trade Act 


WASHINGTON — The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee voted June 8 to ex- 
tend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for one year. A one-year 
extension of the program was ap- 
proved earlier by the House. 

The bill approved by the Senate 
committee includes an amendment 
requiring that the President must 
make a report to the Tariff Commis- 
sion if any changes are made in the 
ates, explaining the reasons for mak- 
ng the changes. 

In considering the measure the 
Senate voted down three Democratic 
proposals to extend the program 
without change for three, two and 
yne-year periods. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








NEW 40,000-BU. ELEVATOR 


BENKELMAN, NEB. — Construc- 
tion of a new 40,000-bu. elevator in 
Benkelman, Neb., will be completed 
in time for harvest. The Co-operative 
Union of Benkelman is the owner. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEXICAN WHEAT OUTLOOK 
UNUSUALLY FAVORABLE 


The outlook for the wheat crop in 
Mexico is unusually favorable, and 
production is expected to be about 
18 million bushels, says Foreign Crops 
and Markets, a publication of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. At that 
figure the crop now being harvested 
would be a near-record one, and 
would be well above the production 
for any recent year. Current favor- 
able prospects are based on expected 
better-than-average yields and a sub- 
stantial acreage increase. 

The acreage, placed at about 1.5 
million, is considerably larger than 
last year’s area of 1.2 million acres 
and approximates the acreage 
planned under the program for ex- 
pansion of essential crops. The sup- 
port price for wheat of the 1948 
crop has been announced at the 
equivalent of $2.80 bu. 

The condition of barley is reported 
to be normal for the country as a 
whole, and the present outlook is for 











BRITISH COLONIES GET FLOUR 
ALLOCATION 


WASHINGTON — British Western 
Hemisphere colonies have been grant- 
ed an emergency export allocation of 
1,500 long tons of flour, wheat equiva- 
lent, commercial procurement, June 
shipment, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announced June 8. 


a crop of about 4.6 million bushels 
of all barley. This would be about the 
same as the 1947 crop, which was 
larger than the average for 1935-39. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VAN DE KAMP’S PAYS 20c 
LOS ANGELES—Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 20¢ a share on 
the common stock, payable June 30 to 

stockholders of record June 10. 





9 





HOUSE MEASURE BANS BUYING 
ABOVE DOMESTIC PRICE LEVEL 


Appropriations Committee Cuts Agency Funds by $1 Bil- 
lion; Price Requirement May Force ECA to Use 
Centralized Government Procurement 





PMA Asks for Gulf Flour by July 10 


WASHINGTON—The Production and Marketing Administration wired 
mills June 8 for offers of hard wheat and soft wheat flour, 72 and 80% ex- 
traction, for gulf delivery by July 10. Offers were to be submitted not later 
than 3:30 p.m. June 8 for acceptance not later than 10 a.m., e.s.t. June 9. 


The amount required was not specified. 


The gulf request followed purchases of 418,000 sacks purchased June 4 
for East coast delivery.by June 30. All of the East coast business was placed 


with mills east of the Mississippi River, 


as the PMA specified in its request 


for offers that bids from mills west of the river would not be considered, due 
to the shortage of boxcars in western areas. Prices paid for the East coast 
flour ranged downward from $5.29 osnaburgs, New York, for. 72% extraction, 


and $5.19 for 80%. 





Brazil June Bookings Start; 
India Asks Offers; Sweden Buys 


Bookings of flour to Brazil against 
June allocations are under way this 
week. Most millers received some li- 
censes for June shipments and have 
been confirming sales to their con- 
nections in the South American re- 
public. Brazil has an allocation of 
about 900,000 sacks. 

Some European business is in the 
offing on July quotas, but nothing is 
being done currently following com- 
pletion of buying by the Netherlands 
last week. Dutch purchases were in 
the range of $6.26@6.30, c. and f., 
Amsterdam, for 50 kilos, 80% extrac- 
tion. Several days of negotiations 
were required to fill the Holland 
quota of around 270,000 sacks, the 
last of which was bought June 5. 


Italian Approval Expected 


Italian authorities have not yet 
authorized flour purchases against 
their July allocation, although mills 
have been submitting offers. Pur- 
chases are expected to be made this 
week, following a meeting of the Ital- 
ian import board. 

Buying for July still is open for 
France and India, the latter country 
also having its June allocation still 
to cover. India is now asking for 
offers. Otherwise, pending business is 
all on specific license and no shipping 
authority has yet been issued for 
third quarter exports to countries in 
this category. The OIT last week is- 
sued a schedule of dates on which 





Senate Subcommittee Shelves 


World Wheat Pact Proposal 


WASHINGTON—The subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee which conducted hearings on the proposed International Wheat 
Agreement has voted to take no action on the measure at this session of 
Congress. Representatives of the grain, milling and feed industries had ap- 


peared before the committee in opposition to the proposal. 





applications would be received from 
exporters and on which licenses 
would be issued for Philippine and 
Latin American business. 


Covering of previous sales made 
to Portugal for June shipment was 
completed during the past week. 


Flour trade with Puerto Rico is 
quiet, with importers there awaiting 
new crop prices and expecting lower 
levels when wheat harvest expands. 


Sweden* Buys 500 Tons 


Sweden has purchased 500 tons of 
flour at $4.95 osnaburgs, f.a.s. Chi- 
cago for lake shipment in a Swedish 
steamer. It was reported also that 
Sweden had booked substantial quan- 
tities at $5.08 and $4.95 Gulf, jutes, 
and would take more at $4.92 Gulf, 
jutes. All was 80% extraction. 

With the PMA back in the market 
for flour for Gulf shipment by July 
10, some mills were not so anxious 
to offer the private foreign trade 
at the cheap prices that have pre- 
vailed on recent business. 








BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


YEAR’S SALES REPORTED 
BY ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


Sales of the Great Atlantic & Pg- 
cific Tea Co. for the fiscal year end- 
ed Feb. 29 have been reported at 
$2,545,583,840. Sales for the similar 
period were $1,908,979,288. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 14.73 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.73, as 
compared with 16.08 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb. of cloth 
in 27.22, as compared with 32.32 a 
year ago. 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Return of the 
grain export business to private trade 
may be imperiled by provisions of the 
House appropriations bill for the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
which was approved here last week. 


The measure shook the ECA camp 
like a bombshell. It reduces the ECA 
appropriation by approximately $1 
billion, but more important, it bans 
all use of government funds by any 
buyer for commodities in any area. 
at prices higher than those which 
prevail in this country at the time 
the procurement is made. 


Strong efforts will be made by 
the Senate leaders to remove some 
of the restrictive provisions of the 
House bill which are contained in sec- 
tions 202 and 203, as well as the re- 
duction in funds authorized for the 
reconstruction agency. 

The cuts made in the ECA appro- 
priations are not considered as seri- 
ous to the operation of the agency as 
the others mentioned or the Murray 
Amendment, which earmarks a large 
slice of the ECA money for the pur- 
chase of dried milk and the limita- 
tion on the use of funds for the 
procurement of farm machinery. 

The peril to the maximum use of 
private trade channels in the House 
bill lies in Sec. 202, according to 
ECA analysts. This section states, 
“No funds made available under the 
authority of this act shall be used 
for the purchase of any commodities 
(other than commodities procured by 
or in the possession of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. pursuant to the act 
of July 1, 1941 (55 Stat. 498), as 
amended), at prices higher than the 
market price prevailing in the U.S. 
at the time of purchase.” 


May Curb Private Trade 


In this section, according to ECA 
critics, is seen the possibility of effec- 
tively preventing the maximum use 
of private trade channels. The great 
difficulty of checking on the multi- 
plicity of market prices for a large 
number of commodities and products 
would involve an administrative pro- 
cedure which under private procure- 
ment might lead the administrator of 
ECA to seek refuge in centralized 
government procurement. 

Not only is this danger inherent in 
the measure, but since the price man- 
date also covers off-shore procure- 
ment, ECA is seen as restricted in 
off-shore purchases even though the 
payment of higher than domestic 
prices for some commodities might be 
desirable. ECA is currently holding 
a tight rein on off-shore procurement, 
and the additional responsibility un- 
der the House appropriations bill 
adds supervision of off-shore buying to 
an administrative burden which is al- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand 


CHEMISTS’ OFFICERS — Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand, products control de- 
partment, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, won the top elective post at the 
recent annual convention of the American Association of Cereal Chemists 
when he was announced as winner in the organization’s mail-balloting. In- 
stalled as president at the convention, which was held at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, May 23-28, was William L. Haley, director of pro- 
duction and products control, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., suc- 
ceeding Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. The association 
does not have an office of vice president, but each year names a president- 
elect, who serves a year of “apprenticeship” before taking office. 





Canadian Crop Developments 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG — If prairie farmers 
could have ordered weather exactly 
to their wishes at a most critical 
time, they could have had nothing 
better than nature has provided the 
past 2 weeks. Every man, woman and 
child that could possibly help with 
the seeding put in long hours of 
work. Children even stayed away 
from school. Tractor-drawn seeders 
worked night and day without stop- 
ping and even many horse-drawn 
seeders worked 14 hours a day using 
two shifts of horses. 


The farmer was racing against 
time to get his seed in, and he has 
done it, for the West today is prac- 
tically all seeded. 

I am convinced that never in the 
history of the Canadian prairies has 
so much seed been put into the ground 
in such a short time. 


Need June Rains 

But May was unusually dry. So now 
the farmer is hoping for rain, and 
lots of it, for in this country it is the 
rain that makes the crops. June is 
the month with the best assurance of 
rain, so now we are all feverishly 
watching to see if nature will give us 
the usual ‘downpours. 

Despite all the speed of seeding, the 
crop is a good two weeks late in be- 
ing seeded. From now on till harvest 


time the question on everyone’s lips ° 


will be: ‘“‘Do you think she'll escape 
the frost?” 

What has been the acreage seeded? 
The answer is, no one knows at the 
moment. The Searle company sends 
out its first crop questionnaire in a 
few days and in a short time we 
shall know with some accuracy. It 
seems certain that there will be a re- 
duction of wheat acreage from last 
year. 

Rapid germination and growth is 
reported from early seeded areas and 


a good deal of wheat is already above 
ground here and there, looking dark 
green and healthy. Grasshoppers, it is 
reported, are beginning to appear in 
southern and central districts and 
hatching of the eggs is expected to 
develop this week. Entomologists 
tell us that the stage is set for a bad 
grasshopper outbreak this year. 
Seeding being practically over, 
farmers are now starting to haul 
grain again. The dominion minister 
of agriculture and the minister of 
trade and commerce are frantically 


urging farmers to haul all the wheat 
they can now so that Canada car 
complete her contract with Britain by 
July 31—160 million bushels for this 
year. At the moment the contract is 
not certain of fulfillment. 


$2 Beginning Aug. 1 


The price to the farmer is now, 
according to the British-Canadian 
Wheat Agreement, $1.55 basis Fort 
William. But Britain pays $2 starting 
Aug. 1. Many farmers are holding 
back their wheat until August, hop- 
ing that the government will then 
raise the price. Under the open mar- 
ket these urgent demands from Bri- 
tain for wheat now would have re- 
sulted in premiums being offered to 
farmers for quick delivery. Govern- 
ments, however, with a set price, dare 
not break that price and offer pre- 
miums. This, in my opinion, is one of 
the many serious defects of set 
prices. They are inelastic and cannot 
do the work of adjusting to supply 
and demand that is done by fluctuat- 
ing and flexible market prices. 
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PACIFIC N.W. SPRING 
WHEAT MAKES UP TIME 


. WALLA WALLA, WASH.—“With 
favorable weather the past week, crop 
conditions in the Pacific Northwest 
continue favorable and the late spring 
wheat has made a wonderful growth,” 
says the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
“Some of it appeared a week or two 
ago as being too late for full matur- 
ity ahead of probable frosts in the 
fall, but if it proceeds at its present 
speed of development it should ma- 
ture by late August and that will 
make it fairly safe. 





“This spring wheat is a greater fac- , 


tor than was generally presumed, 
especially in the soft white wheat 
area where seeding conditions were 
not satisfactory in the fall and many 
wheat growers carried their acreage 
over for spring planting. Spring plant- 
ing was delayed by continued rains, 
so the seed wheat went in the ground 
six weeks or two months later than 
the usual spring wheat planting time.” 





"Grass Roots’’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—June has 
brought improved wheat prospects 
where conditions are favorable. How- 
ever, in the opposite direction, with- 
in 50 miles of Dodge City, are areas 
which did not receive the recent 
rains and the picture is still badly 
mixed, although reports indicate 
favorable areas are larger than the 
areas where poor conditions obtain. 
Reports of frost damage in the most 
pfomising western Kansas counties 
and in Colorado continue to be heard. 
Just how wide an area is thus affect- 
ed cannot yet be ascertained, but it 
is probably safe to say that consid- 
erable loss has been sustained. 

On the credit side are stories com- 
ing from many growers saying that 
wheat is filling the third grain, and, 
in some cases, the fourth grain in 
the mesh. This is above the conven- 
tional two grains. Field examinations 
near Dodge City confirm these re- 
ports, and it is the more surprising 
since these are showing in fields with 
wheat from 18 to 24 in. high. Usually, 
these extra grains appear in tall, 
vigorous plants of wheat. This may 
bring unexpected results in fields 
rated at only 6 to 10 bu. an acre. 


The warm, dry days will speed the 
harvest northward. If the seven 
southwestern winter wheat states 
come within half of the last year’s 
totals, it should be considered a good 
crop even though that would figure 
a reduction of more than 300 million 
bushels from last year’s outturn. 
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Canadian Seeding 
Rushed with Long 
Hours, Good Weather 


WINNIPEG — High temperatures 
and strong winds prevailed through- 
out western Canada last week, and 
the seeding of coarse grains rapidly 
neared completion. Mechanization and 
long hours of work, together with ex- 
cellent growing weather, have helped 
materially to offset the lateness of 
seeding. Growth has been spectacular, 
and in many sections early sown 
wheat is now five inches in height. 
Wheat seeding can now be consid- 
ered completed, and about 90% of 
the coarse grains are now in the 
ground. Flax seeding is about 70% 
completed. 

The high winds and_ unusually 
warm weather for this season of the 
year have depleted surface moisture 
supplies, but subsoil moisture 
is still good. Large acreages infested 
with wild oats that required addition- 
al cultivation are particularly dry 
and generous rains will be required 
to promote even and rapid germina- 
tion of the late sown crops on this 
land. Farmers, however, report ex- 
cellent kill of wild oat growth. 

Over most of the West, tempera- 
tures were in the 80’s, and at several 
points topped the 100-mark. Late last 
week (June 3) fairly generous rains 
in the form of thunderstorms fell at 
scattered points in some southern 
areas of the West. 

The Searle Grain Co., in its precipi- 
tation report May 31, placed the to- 
tal rainfall condition of the prairie 
provinces at 112% of normal, or a de- 
cline of 3% from the week previous. 
A year ago at this time the figure 
was 91% of normal. By provinces the 
rainfall condition for May 31 was: 
Alberta 121%, Manitoba 112% and 
Saskatchewan 108%. 
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FAMILY OUTING PLANNED 


MILWAUKEE — Members of the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. will wind up the sea- 
son’s activities with a family outing to 
be held at the Farm and Home School 
at Dousman, Wis., June 18. Each 
Christmas the Allied Trades plays 
host to the youngsters from this in- 
stitute. In June the school turns the 
tables and plays host to the allied 
tradesmen and their wives. The pro- 
gram will include the annual softball 
game between the youngsters and the 
allied men, a picnic dinner prepared 
by the school and other outdoor 
events. 











Rains Break Northwest Drouth 
in Time to Prevent Much Loss 


MINNEAPOLIS — Generous rains 
of from one to over four inches broke 
the three-week drouth in the North- 
west spring wheat area late last 
week. The moisture generally came 
in time to prevent any serious in- 
jury to the crop and with timely 
rains the remainder of the season, 
a fully normal outturn is possible. 
A few local areas, particularly in 
east central Minnesota, were missed 
by the heaviest rains. 

The Peavey Elevator’s crop re- 
port of June 5 said spring wheat 


ranges from 6 in. high in northern 
North Dakota to 20 in. high in 
southeastern South Dakota. Stands 
are generally uniform. Rye headed 
on short straw because of the spring 
drouth and some. continuously 
cropped fields have a pale color and 
spindly stands. 

The Peavey report says weeds are 
showing up in quantity, with a great 
many farmers getting good control 
with chemicals. Corn stands are gen- 
erally satisfactory and the only dam- 
age reported is from cutworms. Some 
late corn and some flax still are 
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being seeded in northern districts of 
North Dakota. 4 

The Occident Elevator division, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., reporting 
on eastern Montana and western 
North Dakota says: “Timely rains 
during the week gave an optimistic 
note to our reports. Rains were gen- 
eral but were not evenly divided. 
Most points got an inch of rain, but 
some points report as high as 4 in. 
of precipitation. Judging from our 
reports, a good crop of small grains 
can be had, with favorable weather, 
as little apparent permanent damage 
was done account the dry spell. The 
seeding of flax and corn .which had 
been held up account lack of mois- 
ture is now going ahead full speed. 
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Changes Sought 
in Washington 
Screenings Ban 


SEATTLE—About two dozen rep- 
resentatives of various interested 
groups met with Fred Martin, state 
director of agriculture, and Milo P. 
Palmer of the feed and fertilizer di- 
vision at Olympia June 2 to discuss 
the order banning the sale of screen- 
ings recently issued by the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Martin indicated that certain 
provisions of the order as now issued 
might be amended on recommenda- 
tion of the group, provided that con- 
crete suggestions are made for the 
control of noxious weeds in the state, 
the primary aim of the order. 

A committee headed by John Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., was ap- 
pointed to meet at once and make 
recommendations to the director. 
Meanwhile, the effective date of the 
order was postponed from June 1 
to July 1. 

The state’s action reportedly came 
about as a result of pressure from 
local weed control districts to elim- 
inate the importation of Canadian 
refuse screenings. Officials contended 
that they could not discriminate 
against any particular screening, and 
as a result the ban on all screenings 
was ordered. 
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Earlier than Usual 
European Wheat 
Harvest Forecast 


LONDON—An earlier harvest than 
usual is forecast for Europe if the 
present favorable conditions continue. 
Steady rains have fallen in most 
western European countries and tem- 
peratures have risen slightly after the 
recent abnormal drop. Heads are be- 
ginning to form and the possibility of 
heavy thunderstorms is looked upon 
as a source of danger. Normally May 
and June are months of low rainfall 
in western Europe, but present weath- 
er forecasts indicate that the rain ex- 
perienced toward the end of May will 
continue well into June. However, 
producers are hopeful that the damp 
conditions will not continue too long, 
since a wet June would seriously dis- 
organize the farming program. 

The appearance of crops in the 
U.K. is good and the rain, which 
was badly needed, is having a bene- 
ficial effect. The recent coolness 
checked growth, but a rise in tem- 
perature has been accompanied by 
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spells of sunshine. The wheat crop in 
England and Wales is expected to be 
in the region of 2 million tons. New 
cereal prices are scheduled to come 
into force in Britain Aug. 1, and in 
view of the prospects of an early 
harvest, the Ministry of Agriculture 
has been asked to bring forward the 
effective date to July 14. This request 
has been refused as it is considered 
that the volume of wheat coming for- 
ward in the 17-day period would not 
be large enough to justify the change 
suggested. 


' French Prospects Maintained - 


Although recent heavy rains and 
hailstorms caused some damage in 
France, expectations of a good crop 
are still high and progress has been 
maintained. German reports are also 
good and Italian forecasts speak of 
the possibility of a record harvest. 

Spain and Portugal need more rain. 
Hailstorms in some areas have been 
accompanied by a fall in temperature 
and progress was retarded. However, 
the crops have a good color and 
prospects are good. 

Rumanian and Bulgarian reports 
indicate steady progress, though some 
parts of Bulgaria, notably in the 
southeast, require more rain. Satis- 
factory reports also come from Rus- 
sian official sources and the crops 
are developing well. 


Indian Harvest Finished 


Harvesting in India and Pakistan 
has been practically finished, but the 
outturn is lower than that previously 
forecast. The final figure is expected 
to be about 344 million bushels. This 
is probably due to the loss of acre- 
age at seeding time as a result of 
internal disorders. 

Progress with the sowing of the 
South African wheat crop is being 
made. The outturn of corn is esti- 
mated to be in the region of 99.5 
million bushels, a considerable in- 
crease over last year’s figure. 

Field work and sowing for the new 
Australian wheat crop are well for- 
ward, but it is doubtful whether the 
acreage will show much increase over 
last year’s figure. Many producers are 
dissatisfied with the prices paid for 
their crops and many are returning 
to mixed farming. Rain is needed in 
some parts of western Australia 
but the moisture situation is satis- 
factory elsewhere. ° 
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NEW BAG DESIGNED 

NEW YORK—The packaging divi- 
sion of St. Regis Paper Co. an- 
nounced its entry into the citrus field 
with a specially designed multiwall 
paper bag and mechanical packer. 
Called the “Citrobag,”’ the new 
chemically-treated multiwall bag de- 
veloped by St. Regis for the shipment 
of citrus fruit is made up of four 
plies of kraft paper. It has a capacity 
of approximately 45 lb., or half that 
of the traditional wooden box. 
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Enrichment Bill 
in Massachusetts 
Signed Into Law 


BOSTON—An act regulating the 
enrichment of flour, white bread and 
rolls in Massachusetts was signed by 
the governor of that state June 1, 
after having passed the state’s House 
of Representatives and Senate. 
The law will become effective 90 days 
after the governor’s signature was 
affixed, on Sept. 1. 
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Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon, 
. Bought by Centennial Company 


SEATTLE—Moritz Milburn, presi- 
dent of Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
has announced the purchase by his 
company of the Crown Mills, Port- 
land, Oregon, from Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co. 

The 5,000-sack mill was built in 
1910 by the former owner and will, 
in part, restore the milling capacity 
lost by the Centennial organization 
Jan. 30, 1947, when its 8,000-sack 
plant at Tacoma, largest in the Cen- 
tennial group, was totally destroyed 
by fire with a loss estimated at that 
time to be in excess of $2 million. 

Shortly after that fire, the board 
of directors of the Centennial com- 
pany held a special meeting and vot- 
ed to rebuild the Tacoma plant. In- 
numerable difficulties and delays have 
been encountered in planning the re- 
construction of the Tacoma plant and 
Mr. Milburn said, in connection with 
the announcement of the purchase of 
the Crown property, that his company 
had abandoned its plans to rebuild. 

The Centennial company operates 
a modern 4,000-sack mill at Spokane, 
and 1,000-sack mills at Ritzville and 


Wenatchee. Acquisition of the Port-. 


land, Oregon, mill will give the com- 
pany a total milling capacity of 11,000 
sacks daily. J. W. Gilmore is general 
milling superintendent for the com- 
pany. 

The Crown plant has grain storage 
facilities for 625,000 bu. and a feed 
plant of 225 tons daily capacity. The 
Centennial company’s new 300-ton 
feed mill at Granger, Wash., was put 


in operation May 15, and the company 
now has formula feed milling capacity 
of approximately 800 tons daily. 
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GALVIN PLACES WHEAT 
CROP AT 827 MILLION 


Drouth conditions which existed 
the first three weeks in May in the 
Southwest were rather effectively re- 
lieved during the final week of that 
month, C. M. Galvin, crop statistician 
with James E. Bennett & Co., Chica- 
go, said in a report issued June 3, but 
winter wheat production prospects 
do not show too much change from 
a month ago. Winter wheat produc- 
tion is estimated at 826,708,000 bu. 
June 1, compared with the previous 
estimate of 816,157,000 and the gov- 
ernment forecast of 845,484,000. Crop 
condition was placed at 71% of nor- 
mal by Mr. Galvin’s survey. 

He added that some improvement 
from the recent moisture with regard 
to probable yields in later developing 
wheat seems likely, although the ex- 
tent of such improvement is difficult 
to gauge and is therefore not reflect- 
ed in the estimate. 

Mr. Galvin’s estimates of June 1 
winter wheat prospects and percent- 
age of normal condition in the prin- 
cipal states of the Southwest are as 
follows: 








Condition Production 
State % (bu.) 

Missouri .........- 90 31,237,000 
Nebraska ........ 65 59,655,000 
THEAOGRS cc cccccccs 60 141,542,000 
Oklahoma ....... 60 74,701,000 
TORRES ccccccdesoce 48 52,207,000 
Colorado ......+++ 76 46,208,000 





Centennial Opens Granger Mill 








SEATTLE—One of the most mod- 
ern feed mills in the Pacific North- 


west went into full operation at 
Granger, Wash., May 15, according 
to Dwight E. Howell, manager of the 
feed division of Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. A public open 
house was held May 21. The open 
house date was set to coincide with 
Granger’s first annual Cherry Festi- 
val. 

Centennial, already the possessor 
of one of the most modern flour mills 
in America, chose the Granger loca- 
tion in order to utilize the locally 
grown Yakima grains. Also, since de- 
struction of the company’s Yakima 
warehouse by fire, a central Yakima 
Valley distributing point has been 
needed. The Granger plant will, in 
addition to producing a full line of 
Centennial feeds, act as gales office 
and warehouse for the company’s 
flour and cereal lines. 











The new plant is a four-story mill 
with brick siding construction. It has 
a total of 40,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Merwin Wilcoxen, veteran Centen- 
nial salesman, has been chosen to 
manage the Granger mill. His terri- 
tory will include the entire Yakima 
Valley from Prosser to Cle Elum. 

The new mill equipment includes 
a large pellet mill, a large capacity 
barley roll, molasses equipment in- 
cluding a storage tank that will hold 
a full tank carload, newest type clean- 
ers and graders for grains, aspirators 
that remove dust from grains and 
feeds, mixers, grinders, sifters and 
magnets. 

In addition, the mill is equipped 
with bulk unloading facilities for 
truck and railroad cars, a 40-ft. truck 
scale and a storage capacity for 25,- 
000 bu. of grain. Milling capacity of 
the new plant will be 100 tons of 
mixed feed per eight-hour shift. 
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1948-49 Feed Grain Supplies May 
Run 20 Million Tons Over 1947-48 


WASHINGTON — Although grow- 
ing conditions could change greatly 
before harvest, expectations now are 
that supplies of feed grains for 1948- 
49 will be larger than in 1947-48, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
says in a May summary of the feed 
situation. At 1942-46 average yields, 
production would be 20 million tons 
larger than last year’s 96 million tons. 
Total supply, with a smaller carry- 
over, would be 14 million tons larger. 

The growing season this year has 
been much more favorable for feed 
grains than last year. Oats and bar- 
ley, although retarded by unfavor- 
able weather in some areas, have 
generally progressed well this spring. 
Corn planting has moved ahead much 
more rapidly than during the wet 
spring of 1947. Pasture conditions 
have been generally better than aver- 
age and good hay crops are in pros- 
pect in most areas. 

Livestock numbers and production 
have been declining since 1944 and 
probably will continue their down- 
ward trend through 1948 and into 
1949. Supplies of both feed concen- 
trates and hay per animal unit could 
be record highs in 1948-49. 

Sales of corn from the 1947 crop 
are estimated at 517 million bushels, 
38% less than the record quantity 
sold in 1946-47. Sales from the Corn 
Belt have been especially small this 
year and receipts of corn at primary 
markets for October-April were only 
about one half as large as in the 
same months of 1946-47. Sales of oats, 
barley and sorghum grains from the 
1947 crops are larger than average. 








» . Raymond E. Bury 


BULK FLOUR SALES of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
in the central states area will be un- 
der the direction of Raymond E. 
Bury, effective July 1. This area in- 
cludes Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Kentucky and western 
Ohio. Mr. Bury has been with Rus- 
sell-Miller since 1987 and since 1942 
has been connected with northwest- 
ern bulk flour sales. He has lived at 
Eau Claire, Wis., and operated out of 
the Minneapolis offices of the com- 
pany. In his new assignment, Mr. 
Bury will headquarter at the new 
Alton, IL, plant of the Russell-Mill- 
er company. 


Prospects for 1948 production will 
largely determine the course of feed 
grain prices during the next several 
months. With a favorable growing 
season, the usual seasonal decline in 
oats and barley prices is expected 
this summer, while corn probably will 
drop more than usual this fall. In 
recent weeks, feed grain prices have 
been about one fourth higher than 
last year. They are unusually high 
in relation to prices of by-product 
feeds, especially the high proteins. 

Prices of feed grains and possibly 
other feeds, in the event. of a good 
growing season, probably will be 
much lower in 1948-49 relative to 
prices of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts than they are now. 

Canadian limitations on exports of 
oats and barley have recently been 
removed. Exports now may be made 


for feed as well as for food. Stocks 
of all grains in Canada at the end 
of March were smaller than a year 
earlier, reflecting the smaller 1947 
production. 

The total quantity of wheat fed in 
the U.S. during the current wheat 
marketing year is expected to be 
around 200 million bushels, a little 
larger than in 1946-47. The quantities 
fed this year and last are much be- 
low the record quantities fed during 
the war, when stocks were large, 
little wheat was being exported, and 
large quantities were imported from 
Canada for feed. Present quantities 
fed are well above prewar, however. 
Feeding of wheat may be fairly large 
this summer, when corn supplies will 
be unusually small, but the total for 
the entire 1948-49 wheat marketing 
year may be the smallest since pre- 
war. ; 





Chemists Discuss 


Replacement for 


Agene in Wheat Flour Treatment 


CINCINNATI — _ Technological 
problems connected with the use of 
chlorine dioxide and other improving 
agents in place of Agene (nitrogen 
trichloride) in the treatment of wheat 
flour were considered at an open for- 
um session held in connection with 
the 33rd annual convention of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel May 26. Dr. Oscar Skovholt, 
Quality Bakers of America, Inc., New 
York, presided at the session. 

It was pretty well agreed that, in 
spite of the fact that it has been 
definitely established that Agene is 
harmless to human beings, it should 
be discontinued as a wheat flour in- 
gredient because of the amount of ad- 
verse publicity it has gotten from 
food faddists and from biased articles 
published in the public press. 

Dr. Gordon W. Newell, department 
of biochemistry, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, reviewed the re- 
searches that have been conducted in 
his department under the direction 
of Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, also of the 
Wisconsin institute. 

The scientist reported that the 
studies on the effect of Agene in 
canine diets have been similar in 
their results to those obtained by 
British scientists in inducing canine 
hysteria when the animals’ Agene in- 
take was maintained at high levels. 


No Ill Effects to Humans 


Results on humans, however, have 
all been negative, Dr. Newell report- 
ed. He told of an experiment in which 
20 humans were fed diets containing 
20 times the normal amount of 
Agene. Some of the persons included 
in the nutrition experiment were sub- 
ject to mild forms of epilepsy before 
going on the diet, he said. All sub- 
jects were under constant clinical ob- 
servation and an average of 13 elec- 
tro-encephalographs were recorded 
for each subject. 

“No clinical change was observed 
in the subjects,” Dr. Newell report- 
ed. “It appears that Agenized pro- 
tein is not toxic to man.” 

Dr. Newell’s report of the Agene 
studies included a review of all oth- 
er published reports dealing with the 





effect of the chemical upon humans 
and upon different species of animals. 


Reviews Action of Federation 


Dr. Betty Sullivan, director of re- 
search, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and chairman of the 
technical advisory committee of the 
Millers National Federation, followed 
Dr. Newell with a summary of the 
action regarding Agene taken by the 
federation at its recent annual meet- 
ing when it announced plans to peti- 
tion the Federal Security Agency to 
add chlorine dioxide and ultimately 
remove Agene from the list of ap- 
proved flour improving agents. 

Dr. Skovholt summarized the two 
reports with the statement that ‘‘ma- 
ture judgment of those closest to the 
problem dictates that, regardless of 
the fact that Agene has been proven 
harmless to humans, its use should be 
discontinued.” 

Following the two informal reports 
by Drs. Newell and Sullivan, consid- 
erable discussion was heard from 
members of the AACC, All technical 
problems related to the replacement 
of Agene with other improvers were 
discussed and Dr. Skovholt invited 
and encouraged a free exchange of 
opinions and suggestions from the 
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chemists who would be most directly 
involved in the change-over. Opinions 
and comments were offered by about 
a dozen of the AACC members, most 
of them being products control di- 
rectors for flour milling companies. 
The chemists told of the results ob- 
tained in their laboratories with the 
use of chlorine dioxide and potassium 
bromate and the baking response to 
the replacement for nitrogen  tri- 
chloride. 
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Large Shipments 
Needed to Fulfill 
Canada-U.K. Pact 


WINNIPEG—With only two months 
of the current crop year to go, it is 
estimated that between 40 and 45 
million bushels wheat and flour will 
have to be cleared before July 31 to 
fill the Canadian-U.K. wheat agree- 
ment of 160 million bushels for 1947- 
48. It is estimated that the total re- 
maining to be shipped. during June 
and July will include about 10 million 
bushels in the form of flour. The re- 
maining 30 to 35 million bushels will 
be hard spring wheat. 


At the close of May visible stocks 
of Canadian wheat in all positions 
totaled roughly 56 million. bushels, 
and it is now estimated that about 
65 million bushels is still on farms 
at this time. It is difficult to estimate 
how much of the latter will be car- 
ried over on farms on July 31. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that deliveries 
to country elevators in the next few 
weeks will be stepped up considerably. 


The movement of wheat from farms 
during the closing months of winter, 
and up to the present time, has been 
slow due to bad road conditions and 
the serious delay in spring work and 
seeding. In the past few weeks farm- 
ers have been concentrating on seed- 
ing operations rather than the deliv- 
ery of wheat and other grains to 
country elevators. The picture is ex- 
pected to change almost immediately. 
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CANADIAN MILL WHEAT = 
STOCKS VERY LIGHT 


TORONTO—According to trade re- 
ports stocks of milling wheat at Fort 
William are at low ebb and in order 
to make sure that available supplies 
are justly apportioned among On- 
tario mills they are required to send 
statements to the wheat board twice 
monthly showing their stocks on 
hand, etc. On May 22 there were 2,- 
462,000 bu. wheat in store at Fort 
William, compared with 9,617,000 on 
the same date a year ago. 











Sanitation Course at Kansas City 
Expected to Attract 75 Students 


KANSAS CITY—With more than 
60 registrations already booked, indi- 
cations are that the bakery sanita- 
tion course in Kansas City June 14-17 
will attract a total of 75 students. 
The class is one of the series that is 
being conducted by Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, head of the sanitation de- 
partment of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, and is being joint- 
ly sponsored by the Midwest Bakers 
Allied Club of Kansas City. 

The club will be host at a dinner 
for those registered for the sanita- 
tion school in the evening of June 14. 
Bryce B. Smith, General Baking Co., 
Kansas City, will be the principal 
speaker, 


The class also will. be guests. of 
the club at a luncheon June 17, when 
diplomas will be presented to the 
graduates. Following the luncheon, 
the class will adjourn to the Over- 
land Park, Kansas, farm of Paul Uhl- 
mann, chairman of the board of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., for: the 
wheat field day program sponsored 
by the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. Speakers at -the field day cere- 
monies will be Milton Eisenhower, 
president of Kansas State College; 
M. Lee Marshall, chairman .of. the 
board, Continental Baking Co., and 
Richard Uhlmann, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
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Southwestern Wheat Harvesting 
Progresses Rapidly Northward 


KANSAS CITY—Harvest of new 
wheat progressed rapidly northward. 
this week in the Southwest under 
fair skies and a warm sun. The clear 
weather was broken by showers in 
north and south central Kansas June 
6-7, the counts averaging one half 
inch and going as high as one inch 
in some spots, The rains were of 
some added benefit, for they did not 
interfere with harvest operations. 
Scattered rains were also reported 
in Oklahoma June 7, but movement 
of new grain was only temporarily 
delayed there. 

By the first of this week initial 
combining had commenced in the 
Texas Panhandle north of Amarillo, 
in the Oklahoma Panhandle, in north- 
ern counties of Oklahoma. near 
Cherokee and in Harper, Cowley, 
Sumner ‘and Barber counties of Kan- 
sas. Harvesting activities have been 
under way in north central Texas, 
near Wichita Falls, and in the south- 
western counties of Oklahoma for 
three weeks. In the Red River coun- 
try of Texas and Oklahoma harvest- 
ing is more than half completed and 
country elevators are filled to over- 
flowing. 

Some localities have been forced 
to pile considerable wheat on the 
ground, in a wait for sufficient trans- 
portation to terminals. This is not, 
however, any indication of a boxcar 
problem this year, for southwestern 
shipping boards declare that there 
will be an adequate number of emp- 
ties in the area this year. The prob- 
lem is to get them to the needed 
spots before the wheat is kept too 
long on the ground. 


Yields Match Predictions 


First reports show that yields are 
about what had been predicted this 
year. Most of the early fields are pro- 
ducing 10 to 12 bu. an acre. In the 
Pampa region of the Texas panhan- 
dle, first yields were around 10 bu. 
and acre, while directly east, in cen- 
tral Oklahoma, yields are up to 12 bu. 
an acre. Trade reports indicate that 
25% improvement has occurred in 
northern Oklahoma and_ southern 
Kansas, compared with earlier ex- 
pectations. Early varieties in that 
section are producing 14 to 15 bu. an 
acre, while exceptional fields are 
yielding 25 to 35 bu. an acre. 

The first harvesting in Kansas oc- 
curred in Sumner County this year 
on June 4. Cowley County combining 


commenced over the past week-end 
and the first load of new wheat to be 
received by a mill in that area was 
acquired by the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, June 7. The wheat 
tested 57 lb. and 12% moisture. There 
was no report on the protein content. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD AND DRUG BILL MAY 
GET PLACE ON CALENDAR 


KANSAS CITY—The Miller bill, 
amending the Federal Food and Drug 
Law, has a good chance of passing the 
Senate with the Moore amendment, 
E. W. Morrison of the Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas, said this 
week. Mr. Morrison is chairman of 
a committee representing a group of 
flour and corn millers which is work- 
ing for the Moore amendment that 
would require proof of wilful intent 
or gross negligence before criminal 
prosecution under the food and drug 
act. 

The Senate adopted the Moore 
amendment to the Miller bill June 1, 
but action on the bill was forestalled at 
the calendar call last week when Sen. 
Hugh Butler (R., Neb.) objected. The 
calendar is being considered under 
a unanimous consent agreement. 


Objections Removed 


Sen. O’Daniel (D., Texas) has in- 
formed Mr. Morrison that those sena- 
tors who objected to considering the 
Miller bill with the Moore amend- 
ment last week have removed their 
objections and unless other objectors 
arise the bill will come before the 
Senate after the next calendar call, 
possibly this week. 

The measure then will have to go 
to a House-Senate conference. The 
Moore amendment was not a part of 
the House version of the bill and is 
opposed by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, which favors the Miller 
bill. 

Mr. Morrison calls attention to an 
error in a news report on the bill 
which appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller of May 25 and points out that 
he did not state that his committee 
would accept a rewording of the 
text of the Moore amendment to 
exempt drug violations and in fact 
refused to do so, but did agree to 
accept the substitution of the words 
“culpable negligence” for “gross neg- 
ligence” in Sen. Moore’s amendment. 








Cuban Imports U. 


S. Flour Decrease 


HAVANA—Imports of U.S. flour into Cuba during April dropped to 
90,413 200-Ib. sacks for the lightest April imports in the past six years, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. The 
April imports compare with 109,985 200-lb. sacks in March and 152,262 sacks 
in April, 1947. For the first four months of the calendar year, imports of 
U.S. flour into Cuba totaled 397,062 200-lb. sacks, a total far below compar- 
able periods of recent years. Details by years are shown in the accompanying 




















table. 

CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

UNGER «6 ox05.00 wae 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 125,432 
February .......... 131,517 249,660 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 
BEE. Seow Wace ccee <é 215,666 140,830 186,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 
GEE: Kv reddcceronse 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 90,413 

Sub-totals ..... 600,846 670,145 873,238 547,426 657,254 397,062 
BE Dingcessanecten 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 ee: — esseee 
BED Sxnsty cus pewter 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 poe 
MEE, ENG deeesntecd 166,936 118,702 339,536 133,782 en”) cee, 
MED. ..chkccvasnth ee 121,507 15,689 332,280 145,694 BRI ae pe 
September ......... 66,858 9,320 261,452 30,933 I 

MRR Ada viel covets 92,479 40,700 6,769 58,554 era 
November ......... 98,370 109,028 7,187 236,655 eee, Keays 

 ReeenGep 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 eer 

Totals ......... 1,627,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 ev ee 
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John J. Vanier 


MNF VICE CHAIRMEN — At the election of officers for the coming year 
during the recent convention in Chicago of the Millers National Federation, 
Charles Ritz, president of the International Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
John J. Vanier, president of the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, were 
elected to the MNF executive committee and appointed vice chairmen. 





OIT Sets Schedule of Export 
License Application Deadlines 


WASHINGTON — Although the 
Office of International Trade has 
come up with a time-table for the 
submission of license applications for 
third quarter exports to the Philip- 
pines and Latin American destina- 
tions, it is learned that it does not 
have an export license formula for 
the third quarter allocations. 

Prominent Republican senators, 
who were originally in charge of the 
export control bill, are expressing 
displeasure over the handling of ex- 
port licenses and state that they do 
not feel that it is proper to have ex- 
port license control over ECA com- 
modities divided between two agen- 
cies. Their feeling is that the prob- 
lem of control of foreign trade should 
be centralized in one agency of re- 
sponsibility. 

ECA Agrees 

ECA officials agree that this policy 
would be better although they assert 
that the functioning of the inter- 
agency committee on export licensing 
of food is working fairly well. 

However, although senators are ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction it is improb- 
able that any corrective measures 
will be taken at this session. Congress 
is driving for an adjournment by 
June 19 and it now appears that the 
end of the licensing mess will have 
to be solved through administrative 
technique. 

The second decontrol law, which 
lapsed when the two houses of con- 
gress were unable to agree on the 
versions passed in each chamber prior 
to the expiration of the old law on 
May 31, 1948, has been renewed. The 
President signed the new law last 
week. Under the provisions of the 
new law, the OIT is authorized to 
use price criteria in considering the 
grant of export licenses. 


Schedule of Deadline Dates 
The OIT statement on the export 
license application time-table follows: 
“Deadline dates for the submission 
of export license applications against 





third quarter flour allocations to the 
Western Hemisphere and the Philip- 
pines were announced June 4. Each 
deadline date represents the final day 
on which OIT will accept license ap- 
plications to ship flour to a particular 
country. Such license applications 
should be submitted during the two 
weeks preceding this date. 

“In addition to the submission dead- 
line date, the OIT also announced the 
date on which the allocation for each 
country will be fully licensed. All ap- 
plications to export flour to the coun- 
try in question will be returned to 
applicants on this date, marked as 
validated, rejected, or returned with- 
out action. Applications returned 
without action because of quota ex- 
haustion may be resubmitted to OIT 
in the two weeks preceding the next 
licensing cut-off date for the country 
in question, for consideration against 
flour allocations for the succeeding 
quarter, provided that the order on 
which application is based is still 
valid. 

“The list of deadline dates for ac- 
ceptance by OIT of applications is 
set forth below, country by country, 
together with the dates on which li- 
censing will be completed. 

Cut-off date Date on which 


for accept- licensing 
ance of license will be 
Country— applications completed 
Philippines ....... June 21 June 28 
CUDR ccccccccscece June 23 June 30 
Brasil .cccccceses June 25 July 12 
Ecuador ........+. July 9 July 19 
Venezuela .......- July 9 July 19 
Colombia .......+.. July 16 Aug. 2 
Panama .....ceees July 16 Aug. 2 
UE 6c sb ediccdoves July 16 Aug. 2 
Costa Rica ....... July 16 Aug. 2 
El Salvador ...... July 16 Aug. 2 
MOMISS ccsainccoscs July 16 Aug. 2 
Guatemala ....... July 16 Aug. 2 
PEEEE cc cosveceese July 16 Aug. 9 
Nicaragua ........ July 16 Aug. 9 
Honduras .......- July 16 Aug. 9 
British Western 
Hem. Colonies . July 16 Aug. 9 
“For other countries receiving 


commercial shipments of flour from 
the U.S., license applications may be 
submitted at any time during the 
quarter.” 
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FLOUR BUSINESS BETTER, BUT 
IRREGULAR BETWEEN REGIONS 


Mills in Southwest Sell-Over 100% Capacity, Spring Wheat 
Mills 75%—Bakers Show More Interest in Prices, 
But Hold Buying to Mostly June 


While spotty between regions, 
flour business is showing some im- 
provement as a whole, with fairly 
good bookings resulting from the 
rather broad volume of inquiries that 
has developed in recent weeks. It is 
evident that most buyers’ invento- 
ries are very low as a result of the 
hand-to-mouth buying since the first 
of the year and with the new crop 
season at hand, some bargaining for 
supplies is going on. Some rather 
good sales have been reported in do- 
mestic channels and the PMA dipped 
in for nearly a half million sacks for 
East coast export. Most bakers are 
not too anxious to go further than 
the current month in their purchases 
and millers are not pressing forward 
sales. The fact that millfeed futures 
for the summer months are $10@15 
ton under spot values is a serious 
consideration. While wheat prices 
normally might be expected to slump 
with the heavy new crop movement, 
many observers view the government 
loan level on wheat as providing a 
floor under the market. 


OIT ISSUES EXPORT 
LICENSE SCHEDULE 


Mills received an OIT schedule of 
deadline dates for third quarter ex- 
port license applications to the Phil- 
ippines and Latin America and the 
move made some of them wonder if 
the talk of return to general licens- 
ing in those areas had been shelved. 
Others saw the action as routine, 
with the deadline schedule likely to 
be canceled if general licensing 
is decided upon. The Netherlands was 
dickering back and forth most of the 
week and it was thought that from 
one half to three quarters of the 
July Dutch quota had been bought. 
Prices ranged from $6.26 to $6.30 c. 
and f. Amsterdam. Sweden bought 
flour for June shipment in the range 
of $4.88@4.92 gulf. The PMA pur- 
chased 418,000 sacks for East coast 
delivery, paying tops of $5.29 osna- 
burgs New York for 72% extraction 
and 10¢ less for 80%. All of the flour 
was taken from mills on or east of 
the Mississippi River. 


SPRING FLOUR SALES 
ENTIRELY NEARBY 


Spring wheat flour sales continue 
mainly on a nearby or June delivery 
basis, with few buyers inclined to ex- 
tend commitments into the future. 
There is a good inquiry from bakers 
for forward prices, but the majority 
of them continue skeptical of the 
market. A few have indicated that 
they might take hold for 120 days’ 
shipment if the price was about on 
a level with June quotations, but 
mills cannot comply with this be- 
cause of the uncertain millfeed sit- 
uation in the summer months. The 
total of the small-lot orders repre- 
sented 75% of capacity last week, 
against 57% the previous week and 
67% a year ago. Mills report fairly 
good shipping directions on old or- 
ders and unfilled order balances are 
shrinking daily. Barely three weeks’ 
running time remains on spring mills’ 
books, it is estimated. Operations of 
Minneapolis mills last week dropped 
to 63% of capacity and for the en- 


tire Northwest about 66%, due to the 
Memorial Day shutdown. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
HAVE BIG WEEK 


Domestic flour business in the 
Southwest last week improved con- 
siderably and sales moved up to 
113% of capacity for the best week 
since mid-February. The previous 
week’s sales were 63% and a year 
ago they were 37%. Only about 7% 
of last week’s business was for ex- 
port. Completion of June purchases 
by several large chain bakeries and 
a number of intermediate and smaller 
mill customers accounted for the in- 
creased volume. The large sales fol- 
lowed on the heels of the previous 
week’s bookings of about a million 
sacks to one large chain for July- 
August. Beyond this, there have been 
no other important sales of deferred 
shipment flour. Several mills report 
that a few cars have been booked 
for July at about 10¢ sack over June 
quotations, but the sales were more 
at the request of the buyers than 
having been urged by the mills. Mills 
are not too anxious to book ahead, 
mainly because of market uncertain- 
ties at the turn of the crop year 
and this is one of those rare seasons 
in which premiums instead of dis- 
counts are being asked for new crop 
flour. 


SOME EASTERN MARKETS 
BETTER, OTHERS SLOW 


Buffalo mills report a fairly good 
demand, but sales are restricted to 
June needs, with buyers still re- 
luctant to extend purchases beyond 
nearby requirements. In the Metro- 
politan New York market, the small 
volume of flour business that has ex- 
isted for several months showed im- 
provement last week. Apparently 
forced by depleted inventories, buy- 


ers took advantage of the discounts 
offered by mills for prompt and 30- 
day shipment and purchased modest- 
ly for June and early Jily. A few 
120-day orders also were included. 

Boston trade continues very dull, 
with buyers showing no interest in 
slightly lower prices. Bakers still are 
operating on small inventories and 
replacing them strictly on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. New crop develop- 
ments are being watched closely by 
all flour buyers. Philadelphia trade 
also remains slow, with a number of 
bearish-minded users citing the sharp 
discounts being offered by some sell- 
ers as a reason for holding off. It 
is admitted, however, that the dis- 
counted flour often represents low- 
er grade material, which bakers are 
unwilling to use. Pittsburgh demand 
for flour improved as a result of 
record-breaking sales -of baked goods 
prior to the Memorial Day holiday. 
No large individual amounts were 
included, but the total of small or- 
ders rose sharply. 


CENTRAL STATES TRADE 
REMAINS LIMITED 


Slightly improved interest con- 
tinues at Chicago and a few more 
sales are being made, chiefly for near- 
by shipment. Orders, however, are 
mainly for one and two carlots for 
replacement purposes only. Round lot 
bookings are a rarity. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair to good on bakery 
grades and family flour deliveries 
are fair. St. Louis mills report new 
business at low ebb, but with better 
shipping prospects for June. All buy- 
ers are watching the new crop prog- 
ress and looking for lower prices. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
MOSTLY CAUTIOUS 


Southeastern flour buyers continue 
hesitant in view of new crop prox- 
imity and business remains rather 
quiet and of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. An occasional car seems to 
take care of bakery trade, as those 
users are not purchasing more than 
needed to meet immediate require- 
ments. Scattered inquiries for future 
flour are received, but no contracts 
have been reported. Shipping direc- 
tions on old orders are a little bet- 
ter and are described as fair to 
good. Family trade is seasonally 





Macaroni Makers Still Hesitant 
About Booking Durum Granulars 


Macaroni manufacturers continue 
hesitant about booking durum granu- 
lars for anything beyond near-by 
shipment. While recent allocations of 
over 22 million pounds gave hope of 
some expansion in export business in 
macaroni and noodle products, no 
actual buying of the added amounts 
has yet started. Previous export al- 
locations have been mostly accounted 
for. Domestic demand shows a mo- 
mentary improvement with no def- 
inite reason apparent, but on the 
whole, trade is of a routine nature. 

Meanwhile, shipping directions on 
old durum granular orders are fairly 
active, possibly a little slower than 
recently, and mills have been able 
to operate at a liberal rate of ca- 
pacity. Receipts of durum at Minne- 
apolis recently have shown moderate 
improvement, being about equal to 
current daily milling requirements. 
Cash durum prices were down sev- 
eral cents from a week ago, but most 
of the reduction has been offset by 
jower millfeed values and the price 


of durum granulars holds about 
steady. For 120-day shipment, the 
price is $6.35 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 
Prompt shipment would be discount- 
ed 10@15¢ sack, some millers say, due 
to the more favorable millfeed situa- 
tion now than is expected in. the 

summer months. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, June 5, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.89% @2.94% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.89% @2.94% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.88% @2.93% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.52% @2.92% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.52% @2.92% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.51% @2.91% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. 8. durum capacity, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
May 30-June 5 .° 10 *185,038 72 
Previous week . 12 251,719 98 
Year ago ...... 12 170,659 71 
Crop year 
production 
July i-June 6, 1948 .......¢:.. $11,721,985 
July i-Jume 7, -196F ...-cvceves 9,069,259 


*Preliminary, tRevised. 
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light. Wholesalers still feel the sting 
of higher priced bookings made 
earlier in the year and are proceed- 
ing cautiously on forward commit- 
ments. New Orleans reports further 
improvement in flour sales for prompt 
and June. shipment, but interest. in 
new crop flour remains well below 
normal for this time of the year. 


PACIFIC FLOOD 
HAMPERS MILLS 

Flood conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest continue to hamper mill- 
ing operations and movement of flour 
in some directions. Most of the in- 
terior mills are grinding, but Colum- 

(Continued on page 34) 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEEDS TURN DOWN 
AS DROUTH IS BROKEN 


Improvement in Pastures and Spring 
Feed Crops Causes Letdown in 
Feeder and Mixer Interest 





Generous rains over wide areas of 
the northwestern drouth area late 
last week brought renewed life to 
pastures and spring feed crops and 
an easier tone to the millfeed market 
early this week. While more moisture 
is needed to maintain the improve- 
ment, the tendency to back away 
from feeds became pronounced with 
the first showers. 

Mixers have experienced a good 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 280.8 as of 
June 1, up about 1 point for 
the week. The feed grain index 
was 323.3, up about 3 points. 
A year ago the feedstuffs in- 
dex was 242.5 and the feed 
grain index was 270.5. 











call for formula feeds from poultry 
raisers recently, due partly to the 
drouthy conditions and partly to the 
increased feeding requirements as 
chicks and poults add weight. They 
have been faifly good buyers of mill- 
feeds of late, particularly the heavy 
feeds, but generally on a near-by basis 
only because of skepticism about the 
high price levels in view of the wide 
discounts quoted on summer futures. 
With the trade following this day to 
day type of buying, the market is 
very sensitive to any pronounced de- 
crease in demand or any significant 
increase in offerings. Milling opera- 
tions have been better in recent 
weeks, reflecting some expansion in 
domestic flour buying and large-lot 
takings by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration for June ship- 
ment against July allocations. This 
means more millfeed and a chance 
for mills to get caught up on back 
orders. 


Millfeed Production 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour: milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 50,172 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 54,797 tons 
in the week previous and 53,266 tons 
in similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,750,- 
847 tons, as compared with 2,674,727 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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After, showing a little firmness 
early. last week on mounting appre- 
hension concerning Northwest drouth 
conditions, wheat futures fell back 
and closed 3% @4¢ lower than a week 
ago when generous rains relieved the 
dry spell. Movement of new crop 
wheat to market in the deep South- 
west added weight to ‘the sinking 
spell and as of June 7, Kansas City 
futures were riding on the interim 
wheat loan level of $2.20 recently 
announced by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Chicago prices were 
within 5¢..of the loan level at that 
market and Minneapolis new crop 
was about 6¢ above its loan rate. 

Closing prices of futures at lead- 
ing markets June 7 were: Chicago-— 
July $2.29@2.29%, September $2.28%4, 
December $2.28%4, May $2.26%; Min- 
neapolis— July $2.32%, September 
$2.28%; Kansas City—July $2.20, 
September $2.20@2.20%, December 


$2.20%. 
CCC Buying Heavy 

The CCC stepped up its buying rate 
in the Southwest; apparently as a 
means of cushioning the new crop 
pressure, and the agency now is said 
to be covered on its requirements 
through July and possibly into Au- 
gust. A private crop statistician esti- 
mated the winter wheat crop at 826 
million bushels and the spring wheat 
yield at 287 million, for a total wheat 
crop of nearly 1,114 million. This 
would compare with the all-time rec- 
ord of 1,365 million last year, and 942 
million the average for 10 years. A 
bearish factor during the week was 
the reduction of 25% by the House 
in the appropriations for the Euro- 
pean: Recovery Program. The action 
was reported due to the more opti- 
mistic outlook for European crops 
this year. 


New Harvest Progressing 

Harvesting of new wheat is in full 
swing in Texas and southern Okla- 
homa and has moved up into south- 
ern Kansas, where it will be general 
within two weeks. Late fields are said 
to be filling out better as a result 
of recent rains and bushelage may 
increase over recent expectations. 

“The nine principal southwestern 
wheat markets received 3,408 cars of 
wheat during the five-day week end- 
ed June 3, as compared with 4,136 
cars the previous week and 1,547 
cars a year ago. Individual totals in- 
cluded 173 at Omaha, 218 at Wichita, 
482 at Fort Worth, 185 at St. Louis, 
78 at St. Joseph, 318 at Enid, 769 at 
Hutchinson and 228 at Salina. 


K.C. Prices Lower 
The trend was lower for wheat 
values at Kansas City, but total de- 
clines for the week were not exten- 
sive, due to the close approach to the 


ieencaipeiniaiscensaemaeninmmmamemnamememaael 
FIRST NEW CROP KANSAS 
WHEAT AT WICHITA 


KANSAS CIrrY—tThe first car of 
1948 ‘Kansas wheat to arrive at a 
terminal or subterminal ‘market was 
received. at Wichita: Jume 7%. The 
grain was harvested near Hardtner, 
Kansas, and was of Early Triumph 
variety. It graded No. 1 hard, 62.3 Ib. 
test weight, and 10.50% protein. Last 
year’s first arrival of Kansas wheat 
occurred June 18, 1947. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Turn Weak 
on Northwest Rains 


New Crop Pressure and Cut in ERP Funds Adds to Sinking 
Spell—CCC Buying Heavy, But K. C. Futures Hit Loan Level 


interim loan rate and continued buy- 
ing by the CCC. Mills and local ele- 
vators were also in the market, but 
only for small amounts. Thus, the de- 
mand was not broad, but could be 
termed as good. As yet only a few 
cars of new wheat have arrived in 
Kansas City, but with harvest in full 
swing in north central Texas and 
southern and central Oklahoma and 
spreading to the Texas and Okla- 
homa panhandles and southern Kan- 
sas, new crop wheat is expected to 
arrive in greater volume within a 
week or two. Premiums on No. 1 dark 
hard, ordinary protein, were about 
unchanged throughout the week at 
5¢ over the July future. Twelve per 
cent protein was about 1¢ lower and 
13% varieties were also down 1¢. 
Lower cash values were mainly at- 
tributed to a drop in the July future, 
the base delivery being down 5%¢ 
during the week. CCC was bidding 
10¢ over Chicago July for June deliv- 
ery at the Gulf, but was no longer 
interested in paying 12¢ over for first 
half June. Purchases at Kansas City 
averaged somewhat more than 1 mil- 
lion bushels each day. The heaviest 
buying during the week occurred 
June 4 when 1,920,000 bu. were ob- 
tained. The agency was believed to 
be about 28,500,000 bu. ahead of the 
total amount needed for the June al- 
locations. This amount will be suffi- 
cient to cover July requirements and 
a small portion of August. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City June 5, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.26% @2.70% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.26 @2.70 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.25% @2.69% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.25 @2.69 
BOs DB OD ccccccvesécccvcses 2.26% @2.31 
res BD TD sv vabier cnevsstonce 2.26 @2.30% 
| Ae. Meee errr 2.25% @2.30 
WO, 6 BOG oct vncscescewesese 2.25 @2.29% 


Fort Worth reported No. 1 hard 
winter ordinary protein selling June 
7 at $2.39@2.41 delivered Texas com- 
mon points, or 10@12¢ over Chicago 
July, with practically no premium 
for protein types. The protein aver- 
age of all arrivals, mostly new crop, 
is probably 13%. Export demand is 
good and milling demand fair. 


Pacific Trade Restricted 


Pacific Northwest grain trade was 
at a standstill last week as far as 
old crop wheat was concerned. Rail- 
roads lifted their flood embargo and 
would take wheat destined for the 
Columbia River, but without diver- 
sion on arrival. Mills are not able to 
receive wheat. Feed manufacturers 
are forced to truck wheat supplies 
from outlying points in the Willam- 
ette Valley, where they can get it 
sacked. Buying is at a standstill, for 
sellers cannot give any assurance of 
delivery. There is some interest in 
new crop wheat and some sales were 
reported around $2.18 bu., bulk, Port- 
land. The CCC stated that it would 
receive offers on new crop wheat 
the middle of the week, but no pur- 
chases were made, either of old or 
new crop. 


Spring Receipts Erratic 

Cash wheat movement to spring 
wheat terminals was quite liberal 
during the forepart of the week, but 
dwindled toward the close as produc- 
ers again withheld marketings await- 
ing further weather developments. 
Minneapolis wheat arrivals totaled 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 




















May 30- 
June 5, Previous June 1-7, June 2-8, June 3-9, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
OS. no oot vote nebeaeens ese *668,515 851,461 979,492 534,137 901,546 
EERE TET Tee 1,363,435 1,487,630 1,252,226 591,697 1,298,660 
} | TUTE TT Cee CTO e Tree *497,806 520,682 586,719 443,375 547,120 
Central and Southeast ....... *484,858 553,676 516,692 348,570 612,013 
North Pacific Coast ........... *299,649 346,014 352,454 328,776 370,212 
WED. 6-554 pdeensegntenccées 3,334,263 3,759,463 3,687,583 2,246,555 3,729,551 
Percentage of total U.S. output 66 66 67 67 II 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated, cr July 1 to ‘ 
May 30- Jun une June 
June 5, Previous 1-7, 2-8, 3-9, June 5, June 7, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest 66 81 94 42 91 41,681,979 46,676,645 
Southwest ase Te 95 82 41 94 72,081,207 70,471,661 
Butfalo .scssecves 82 86 98 74 91 24,485,412 25,399,131 
Central and . 66 72 65 48 77 26,420,098 26,566,245 
No. Pacific Coast 77 90 99 91 30 16,051,064 17,258,352 
Totals ...... 77 86 85 54 91 180,719,760 186,370,934 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekl Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output tivity 
May 30-June 5 .. 376,920 322,724 86 May 30-June 5 .. 378,960 *238,447 63 
Previous week .. 376,920 py ZS Previous week .. 378,960 338,304 89 
WOOF GRO 22k cece 372,720 2, 
Two years ago .. 364,320 104,142 29 — EP (4.6: 018 4:0 page Mg o4 
Five-year average ...........s.05- 68 WO Years SEO .. , ’ 
TORAORE GHOUEES bcs i600 iccese ce 67 Five-year average ........sseeeees 67 
Wichita TOM-VOOFr GQVOTARS occicccccccsccece 60 
May 30-June 5 .. 118,800 | 102,727 86 *Preliminary. 
ry laa az ease — 4 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
ao 4 7 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ago .. 112,800 36,248 32 Montana tnd lewa: 
Five-year average .............05. 76 . owa: 
Ten-year Average ........eseeeeees 71 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output tivity 
May 30-June 5 .. 100,200 91,809 92 May 30-June 5 .. 666,600 *450,068 68 
Previous week .. 100,200 96,350 96 Previous week .. 666,600 513,157 77 
RO ee 100,200 85,513 85 Year ago ....... 667,800 634,649 95 
Gane a agh AOR 84,600 67,032 $7 ‘Two years ago .. 667,800 347,745 62 
Ten-year average .............0cee 79 Five-year Average ......eseccsceee 45 


55 Representative Mills 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina 


May 30-June 5 .. 964,680 846,175 88 
Previous week .. 964,680 952,717 99 
VOGPr O80 .cccces 944,280 757,054 80 
Two years ago .. 894,660 394,275 44 
Five-year average ........cceseses 73 
Ten-year AVeCTAGe .......ceeeceees 66 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


May 30-June 5 .. 735,364 *484,858 66 
Previous week .. 768,964 553,676 72 
Year ago ....... 791,766 516,692 65 
Two years ago .. 723,906 348,570 48 
Five-year average ..........eee0e8 61 
Ten-year AVeTage .........cceeeeee 60 
*Preliminary. 
BUFFALO 
May 30-June 5 .. 604,200 *497,806 82 
Previous week .. 604,200 520,582 86 
Year ago ....... 601,200 586,719 98 
Two years ago .. 601,200 443,375 74 
Five-year average ..........eeee0. 78 
TOM-VORF BVOTEGS ccccicccccccssece 76 


*Preliminary. 


Ten-year AVErage ........sceeceses 55 
*Preliminary. . 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output: tivity 
May 30-June 5 .. 243,000 ‘*209,219 86 
Previous week .. 243,000 234,278 96 
Year ago ....... 223,320 218,730 98 
Two years ago .. 225,720 223,281 99 
Five-year Average .......eseeeeees 87 
Ten-year average ..........seeeeee 76 


*Preliminary. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
May 30-June 5 .. 146,400 *90,430 62 
Previous week .. 146,400 *111,736 76 
Year ago ....... 134,200 133,724 100 
Two years ago .. 134,200 105,495 79 
Five-year average .....-..seseeves 82 
TOM-VORP GVETABO oc cccccccccccsecs 79 


*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montarf&, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—BSouthwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, -—Combined**—, 
Weekly OCropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


May 30-June 5.. 27,610 1,465,438 $12,669 
Previous week . 30,125 15,753 
Two weeks ago. 30,509 15,161 
BOGT ccccccdosse 25,358 1,369,151 17,068 
BOGS ccccvctevece 9,171 1,169,159 8,279 
BE conccsaccee 26,298 1,211,997 18,256 
BORE ci cccdcccccs 21,580 1,195,313 14,021 
Five-yr. average 22,003 1,282,212 14,059 


803,690 $9,893 481,719 50,172 2,750,847 
8,919 54,797 
9,261 54,931 
816,469 10,840 489,107 53,266 2,674,727 
784,757 6,872 472,581 24,322 2,426,497 
810,832 11,079 484,888 55,633 2,507,717 
712,767 8,325 473,839 43,926 2,381,919 
785,703 9,402 480,427 45,464 2,548,342 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. $Preliminary. 





1,554 cars, while Duluth unloaded 
1,858. Premiums sagged slightly early 
in the week with the larger offer- 
ings, but steadied again toward the 
close on smaller receipts and the less 
favorable crop advices. Elevator buy- 
ers both at Minneapolis and Duluth 


gave consistent support to ordinary 
lots, while mills absorbed the higher 
protein offerings. At the close ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring was 
quoted 10@15¢ over July. This 
brought the trading range on ordinary 
(Continued on page 39) 
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With the rapid progress of new 
wheat harvesting in the Southwest, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. has 
stepped up its buying very sharply to 
take advantage of the heavy move- 
ment of wheat at the beginning of 
the new crop year. Purchases were 
averaging slightly more than a mil- 
lion bushels daily in recent weeks, 
then on June 4 the agency extended 
its daily buying periods to two hours 
in length and since then increased 
amounts have been obtained each day. 

The bulk of the buying was being 
done in the Southwest on a Gulf 
basis, for only a car or two each day 
was being acquired at Chicago for 
the Atlantic seaboard, and Minne- 
apolis purchases were averaging only 
about 100,000 bu. daily. 

Late last week the agency conclud- 
ed purchases on a first-half June basis 
at the Gulf, and since has been buy- 
ing only for all June delivery of ware- 
house receipts. June 8 the government 
was paying 10¢ over Chicago July for 
June delivery, Gulf basis, the limit 
on the future being $2.29%. Liberal 
amounts of wheat were believed to 
have been procured that day for the 








Reuben H. Brown 


R. H. BROWN, NEW ORLEANS 
BEMIS MANAGER, TO RETIRE 


NEW ORLEANS — Reuben UH. 
Brown, manager of the New Orleans 
plant of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has an- 
nounced his forthcoming retirement 
from that position, effective July 1. 
He will be succeeded by H. J. Weh- 
renbrecht, who has been assistant 
manager since 1943. 

Mr. Brown will continue with the 
company for several years more as 
special representative. He joined the 
Bemis organization in 1900 as a sales 
representative and became manager 
of the New Orleans plant in 1931. He 
was instrumental in the development 
of the Bemis Export Department, 
building company representation and 
contacts in Latin America. 

Mr. Wehrenbrecht started with Be- 
mis in St. Louis in 1918 and was later 
transferred to the Houston plant as 
a salesman and was made sales man- 
ager there in 1928, which position he 
held until his transfer to New Orleans 
as assistant manager. 
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CCC Increases Wheat Buying 


future remained below the stated 
maximum during most of the two- 
hour trading session. One and a half, 
or possibly two million, bushels were 
trade predictions of purchases that 
day. On two days over the past week- 
end CCC bought 4,359,000 bu. at Kan- 
sas City, the heaviest purchases in 
three weeks. 


The agency completed sufficient 
purchases to cover last crop year’s 
wheat exports by May 10 and pur- 
chases made since that time have 
been in anticipation of shipments to 
be made in the new crop year. 


These purchases for shipment in 
July and subsequent months now to- 
tal 33,353,000 bu., and represent an 
excess of about 10,135,000 bu. over 
the total of CCC July export alloca- 


as New Crop Pressure Mounts 


tions, which were 23,218,000 bu. 


wheat. 

This rate of buying is heavier than 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago, when old crop supplies were very 
scarce. Heavy CCC wheat buying did 
not get started until early in June 
last season and the agency bought 
about 33 million bushels in that 
month. 


There has been some possibility 
that wheat exports might be returned 
to private trade this crop year, al- 
though July allocations were nearly 
all for CCC account. With the excess 
over July now in CCC hands and the 
stepped up rate of current buying, it 
seems likely that the agency soon will 
have wheat enough to equal the prob- 
able August allocation. 





Floods Disrupt Milling, Feed 
Operations in Pacific N. W. 


PORTLAND — Raging waters of 
the Columbia River, fed by subsidiary 
streams from its source in British 
Columbia, are disrupting the grain, 
milling and feed industries of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

The Columbia and Willamette Riv- 
ers crested June 7 at Portland, Van- 
couver, Wash., and Astoria, Ore., for 
the second time within 10 days. Be- 
tween crests the waters of the Colum- 
bia receded less than a foot at Port- 
land and Vancouver. 

Contrary to general belief from 
points outside of this area, the floods 
are not due to heavy rains, but to 
hot weather. The snowfall in the 
mountains was heavier than normal 
this past winter and spring, and the 
sudden hot weather has caused quick 
melting of the snow and a sudden 
run-off. Ordinary weather would pro- 
vide a slow run-off of this water.” 


Mill Damage Not Great 


Damage will run into millions of 
dollars, but flour and feed plants are 
not suffering too severely, except 
through loss of operations. Crown 
Mills and Terminal Flour Mills Co. 
of Portland are closed because of 
water in their pits. Crown is sur- 
rounded by water, but trucks have 
been permitted to go in and take out 
floor stocks. Manufacturing has 
ceased, and it is believed the mills 
will be down at least another week. 

Flood waters, incidentally, are a 
backwash from the Columbia River 
into the Willamette, creating a lake- 
like condition. Terminal Flour Mills 
suffers from the same condition as 
Crown. 

The Pillsbury Mills, Inc., plant at 
Astoria is still operating, but will be 
forced down this week because of 
inability to obtain wheat. It is now 
operating on current stocks. The one 
railroad serving Astoria is under 
6 ft. of water at one spot, and other 
points are also under water. Rail 
shipments in and out are thus out 
of the question, but the mill is free 
of water. 

Feed Plants Closed 

Wholesale feed manufacturers of 
Portland are in a different position. 
Crown Mills and Albers Milling Co. 
are the only wholesale feed manufac- 
turing plants that are unable to op- 





erate due to flood conditions. Harvest 
Milling Co., a retail feed plant, is 
out of operation due to flooded condi- 
tions. Albers has set up offices in the 
Multnomah Hotel. It is expected this 
will be necessary for another week. 
Some employees are being kept at 
the mill for maintenance work. 

Other plants out of the flood area 
are operating under difficulty. They 
are finding it difficult to obtain need- 
ed ingredients to keep up operations. 
Millfeed, corn, oats and barley—all 
necessary ingredients—cannot be 
moved through Portland terminals 
because the main diversion points are 
under water. 

Up-country points have not suf- 
fered to the same extent, but grain 
elevators at The Dalles, Oregon, and 
Pasco, Longview and Vancouver, 
Wash., are unable to operate because 
of the high water flooding the pits. 
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Canadian Losses Heavy 


VANCOUVER — The record flood 
conditions along the banks of the 
Fraser River near here have already 
caused more than $20 million dam- 
age to farm lands as well as de- 
stroyed several communities and 
caused heavy losses in livestock. 

At the end of the week, further 
run-offs from the mountains threat- 
ened to break through the weakened 
dikes, and a national emergency had 
been declared. The Canadian Wheat 
Board has placed a ban on the issu- 
ance of any further export permits 
for oats, barley and mixed feed oats 
in store in elevators here until the 
present feed emergency has gone, 

The federal department of agricul- 
ture sent J. G. Davidson, former fed- 
eral feeds administrator and now at- 
tached to the wheat board, to the 
coast to take charge of feeds distri- 
bution, and it may be possible that 
much of the wheat below the grade 
of No. 3 northern may be required 
to feed cattle. 

Since both the Canadian railways 
operating into this city from the 
East are shut off and rail traffic 
cannot be resumed for several weeks, 
the only relief supplies which could 
be brought in from Alberta would 
have to be routed via American rail- 
ways. A shipment of 100 tons of al- 
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falfa is being rushed in from Yakima, 
Wash. a. 

A relief fund of $1 million is being 
raised here in addition to the fed- 
eral and provincial aid, and financial 
assistance has been promised .from 
many Canadian cities. G. A. Morris, 
president of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, has donated on behalf 
of his company, a 60,000-lb carload 
of flour for B.C. flood relief. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE———— 


965 MILLION BUSHELS . 
WHEAT SEEN IN CHINA 


A record wheat crop is forecast.for 
China, according to the first official 
Chinesé estimate, which places pro- 
duction at about 965 million bushels. 
The unusually large outturn may be 
attributed to high yields from small- 
er acreage than in recent- years. 

Barley production, estimated at 
about 365 million bushels, is 5% 
above the 1935-39 average and, at 
that figure, is the largest crop re- 
ported since 1936. As was the case 
with wheat, the acreage reported in 
barley is smaller than during the past 
two years, though the harvest is 
somewhat larger. 

On the basis of the first estimate, 
the oats crop will be 54 million. bush- 
els from an area of 2.3 million acres. 
Though larger than the 1947 crop, 
both acreage and production are in- 
dicated to be below the 1935-39 av- 
erage. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


7,500 IN TRADES VIEW 
DRESS PRINT BAG FILM 


CHICAGO — “Prize Package,” a 
promotional motion picture dealing 
with the resale value of cotton flour 
bags, was seen by approximately 7,- 
500 members of the baking and mill- 
ing industries during the first six 
weeks of its showing, according to 
officials of the Textile Bag Mfrs. 
Assn. 

The motion picture film urges the 
use of dress print textiles for flour 
bags and shows some of the results 
which housewives have _ obtained 
through the use of flour bags as sew- 
ing fabric. 

Groups interested in obtaining the 
film are asked to write the Textile 
Bag Mfrs. Assn., 100 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. ' 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
W. J. SLAWNY APPOINTED 

MILWAUKEE—William J, Slawny, 
for the past five years traffic manh- 
ager for Froedtert Grain & Malting 
Co., and prior to that for 20 years 
with the Western Weighing and In- 
pection Bureau’s rate department, has 
been appointed manager of the Mil- 
waukee Grain Exchange transporta- 
tion department. The appointment be- 
came effective June 1. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER SALES REPORTED 
BY STERLING DRUG, INC. 


NEW YORK—Sterling Drug, Inc., 
and subsidiaries have reported sales 
of $35,913,426 for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1948, compared with $33,- 
831,485 for the comparative quarter 
in 1947. Net profit was listed at $4,- 
161,747 for the 1948 period and $3,- 
725,294 in the 1947 quarter. Earnings 
a common share were set at $1.07 in 
the 1948 quarter, compared with 96¢ 
in the comparative 1947 period. 

Tn eRcaD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 

W. F. WEATHERLY PROMOTED 

GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. F. 
Weatherly, with the Galveston 
Wharves since 1916, has bééfi*fnade 
superintendent of the grain elevator 
there, succeeding Henry Johnson, who 
died recently. , 
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Steady prices for wheat in early 
June, followed by slight seasonal 
weakness during the latter part of the 
month, as the new crop moves to 
market, are in prospect, in the opin- 
ion of economists of the department 
of economics, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. Factors which will tend 
to maintain prices are: prospects for 
a farm loan rate equal to or above 
$2 bu., uncertainty over the final out- 
turn of a portion of the hard winter 
wheat crop, and indications of anoth- 
er season of large exports. 

A temporary or interim loan rate 
of $2.20 bu. for No. 1 hard wheat at 
Kansas City has been announced. 
The parity price of wheat for the 
nonth of May indicated a loan rate of 
32.23, Kansas City. In some major 
yroducing areas of the hard winter 
vheat belt, the crop will be small 
ompared to a year ago. Most farm- 
rs have adequate-cash reserves and 
hey will not be under pressure to 
sell to obtain bin room for the new 
‘rop. Exports of wheat from the U.S. 
vill not be as large as in the season 
ust ending, but it is estimated that 

xports for the 1948-49 season may 

qual or exceed 300 million bushels. 


Wheat prices are not expected to 
ecline below the loan rate except 
ossibly for brief intervals of heavy 
10vement. On the other hand, sharp 
rice advances such as occurred after 
iarvest last season are not in pros- 
ect. Conditions in Europe point to a 
ubstantially larger crop than a year 
go, and large supplies have been 
vailable from the Southern Hem- 
sphere. Even though the crop in the 
U.S. is not expected to be as large 
as last season, it will be one of the 
irgest on record. 

Steady corn prices and seasonally 
»wer oats and barley prices are in 








Gus L. Fay 


BIPP FIELD MAN—Gus L. Fay, in 
bakery sales work for 17 years, was 
recently appointed field merchandis- 
ing representative for the Baking In- 
dustry Promotional Program. The ap- 
pointment was announced at the re- 
cent meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Assn. 
From his headquarters in Chicago, 
Mr. Fay will travel throughout the 
U.S. to promote local tie-ins with na- 
tional advertising, as well as contact 
groups of bakers, grocery chain heads 
and others interested in the baking 
industry promotion. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Steady to Easy Wheat Prices, Firm 
Corn and Lower Oats Seen for June 


prospect during June. Corn prices are 
high relative to prices of livestock 
and livestock products and also 
relative to prices of wheat and other 
grains. Stocks of corn are small com- 
pared to recent seasons and offerings 
of corn in terminal markets have 
been small. Demand for corn has 
been active. There is prospect that 
feeding ratios may improve later in 
the season. Under these circum- 
stances, corn prices may remain high 
relative to other commodities dur- 
ing June. 

Some seasonal decline in prices of 


oats and barley will be in prospect 
as harvest for the new crop of small 
grains approaches. The outlook for 
the oats crop is favorable in most of 
the main oat producing areas. Plant- 
ing and growing conditions for the 
corn crop have been _ favorable 
to date. Acreage of corn probably 
will be slightly larger than last year. 
If the corn crop should average as 
large or larger than average, sup- 
plies of feed grain per animal unit 
for the 1948-49 season would be sub- 
stantially larger than during the 
present season. If this occurs, there 
should be some improvement in feed- 
ing ratios during the late summer 
and fall since livestock numbers have 
declined during the last year. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. 8. 
at the close of the week ending May 29, 
1948, and May 31, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

Canadian 
7~American— -—in bond—, 
May May May May 


29, 31, 29, 31, 

1948 1947 1948 1947 
. Sees 49,621 15,780 cee 19 
COR tac viese 5,006 16,273 nee aw 
ars 1,700 4,607 2 247 
ee 953 1,359 one 174 
Barley ...... 7,592 8,872 383 ees 
Flaxseed .... 2,697 1,337 ase 
Soybeans .... 2,418 4,864 


Stock of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets May 29 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago givéti 
in parentheses): wheat, 255,000 (none) bu.; 
corn, 98,000 (392,000); rye, 17,000 (none); 
soybeans, none (6,000). 
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Nea Vens Thing 


FAMILY FLOUR 
PACKAGE! .._ | 


+} sence 


APRON 


No sewing. She merely rips bag seams—and, presto, she has a 


beautiful and stylish apron. She'll buy the flour 


packed in this P-K Apron Bag! 





loenc 


Kansas City Buffalo 


Ken-Print Bags are Worth the Difference in Cost! 


¥Y KENT BAG CO., IM. 


New York 
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WASHINGTON-—Since 1942 more 
wheat has been fed to livestock in the 
U.S. than in any earlier period. From 
1942 through 1947 an average of over 
300 million bushels was fed annually. 
Wheat ranked next to corn and oats 
in importance as a grain for feeding 
during that time, the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics reports. 

Estimates of wheat fed are made 
on two bases: The quantity fed on 
farms where produced, and the total 
quantity fed. The estimates of wheat 
fed on farms of growers, available for 
the year since 1909, are based on re- 
ports from wheat farmers. Estimates 
of total wheat fed, available only for 
the years 1930 to date, are derived 
from data on the distribution of the 
total wheat supply. The quantity fed 
is a residual, obtained after quanti- 
ties used for food, industrial purposes, 
seed, export and carry-over at the 
end of the crop year are deducted 
from the total supply at the begin- 
ning of the year. This residual, al- 
though considered to be the wheat 
fed, includes some waste, loss and 
minor uses not accounted for in the 
distribution of supply. Also any error 
in estimating supply and utilization 
would affect this residual. 

Wheat farmers will feed on their 
own farms about 94 million bushels 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


200 Million Bushels Wheat Fed 
in 1947-48; Well Under Wartime 


from the 1947 crop. In addition, the 
quantity purchased for feed from 
commercial supplies, including farm- 
to-farm sales, during the 1947-48 
marketing year (July-June), may ex- 
ceed 100 million bushels. Total wheat 
feeding therefore is estimated at 
around 200 million bushels. This is 
much more than in most prewar 
years. The largest quantity fed be- 
tween 1930-41 was 190 million bush- 
els in 1931. The 1935-39 average was 
124 million. 

The 200 million bushels expected to 
be fed this marketing year is a little 
larger than in 1946-47 when feed 
grain supplies were more abundant. 
It is down greatly, however, from the 
very heavy wheat feeding during the 
war years. A record 488 million bush- 
els of wheat were fed in 1943-44, 
and the 1942-45 average was 342 mil- 
lions. Heavy feeding during the war 
was the result of large domestic 
wheat crops with limited export out- 
lets, and a strong domestic, foreign 
and military demand for livestock 
products that led to an equally strong 
demand for feeds. 

In order to increase the feed supply 
and encourage livestock production, 
wheat was made available to live- 
stock producers under the govern- 
ment wheat-feed programs in the 


years 1942-45 from domestic supplies 
and from wheat imported from Can- 
ada for feed. These added quantities 
of wheat made up the biggest part 
of the large increase in total wheat 
fed from commercial supplies during 
the war years. 

The quantities of wheat to be fed 
in 1948-49 will depend to a consider- 
able extent on the total supplies of 
both wheat and feed grains this year 
and the relation of wheat prices to 
feed grain prices. Smaller livestock 
numbers, now lower in total animal 
units than at any time since 1939, 
and still declining, will tend to reduce 
quantities of wheat fed. If feed grain 
supplies are large, wheat feeding 
probably will decline from the 1947- 
48 level and may be the smallest since 
the beginning of the war. In the July- 
September quarter, however, a rather 
large quantity may be fed, because 
corn supplies will be small at that 
time. From October through June, 
with more abundant feed supplies, the 
quantity of wheat fed probably will 
be lower than for the same period of 
other recent years. The quantity fed 
on farms probably will continue 
around the 90-100 million bushels of 
recent years and will be a larger per- 
centage of the total than during the 
war years. 





Action on Aiken Farm Program 
Unlikely Before Adjournment 


WASHINGTON — As _ the House 
moved to get its extension of the 
price support program onto the House 
floor for consideration before ad- 
journment, it became apparent that 
the Senate bill, S-2318, introduced 
by Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
which contains the long range agri- 
culture program, was destined to ob- 
livion even if it should reach the 
Senate floor. 

As the congressional adjournment 
deadline nears, it is seen that there is 
little if any time to devote to the con- 
troversial debate which is sure to fol- 
low if the Aiken bill reaches the 
floor. 

The House proposal to extend the 
price support program on a flexible 
basis for one year does not present 
any controversial facets and is slated 
for preference over the Senate meas- 
ure. The House bill, which is spon- 
sored by Rep. Clifford Hope (R., 
Kansas), provides an extension of the 
price support program on basic com- 
modities at 90% of parity and on the 
Steagall commodities at between 70 
and 90% of parity at the discretion 
of the secretary of agriculture, sub- 
ject to compliance with acreage re- 
strictions and marketing orders for 
one year from Dec. 31, 1948, when the 
present law expires. 

With the House price support pro- 
gram given preference, it is seen that 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee Credit Corp. charter leg- 
islation will lose its price support ex- 
tension provision when it reaches the 
floor for consideration this week. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee CCC charter proposal 
grants a permanent charter to this 
agency while the Senate bill provides 
for a 12-year life grant. It is hoped 





in trade circles that the House CCC 
charter bill may be amended on the 
floor to limit the life of CCC to not 
more than two years so that the 
activities of that agency can be more 
effectively correlated into a _ long 
range agriculture program when it 
comes up for consideration at the 
next session of Congress. 

The CCC charter proposal is sub- 
ject to consideration in the House 


this week if a rule is granted as 
expected. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR RECEIPTS 


MILWAUKEE—Flour receipts lo- 
cally during May this year exceeded 
those of a year ago during the same 
month by 14,000 bbl. to bring the to- 
tal to 58,450 bbl. During this same 
period shipments dropped from 23,- 
100 bbl. a year ago in May to 17,- 
150 the past month. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN I. THOMPSON NAMED 


CHICAGO — Ralph S. Trigg, ad- 
ministrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, has an- 














AT NEBRASKA MEETING—E. G. Cherbonnier, (left), feed consultant 
to the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., was one of the featured 
speakers at the recent convention of the Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. at Omaha. Frank Warden, (center), of Bluejay Feeds, Gering, is 
the newly elected president of the Nebraska organization, and Howard 
Elm, (right), is secretary of the association. 
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nounced the appointment of John I. 
Thompson as PMA assistant admin- 
istrator for marketing. Mr. Thomp- 
son, an engineer and business execu- 
tive with experience in directing the 
development of research related to 
food and allied industries, will as- 
sume his new duties immediately. S. 
R. Newell, deputy assistant admin- 
istrator for marketing, who has been 
acting assistant administrator, will 
continue to serve as deputy with Mr. 
Thompson. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Duluth Board of 
Trade Building 
Scarred by Fire 


DULUTH—tThe worst business dis- 
trict fire in the history of Duluth 
June 4-5 caused the Board of Trade 
Bldg. here to sustain severe fire, heat 
and smoke damage. The building, 
housing all of the city’s grain com- 
pany Offices, is located directly across 
the street from the center of the 
fire, which made a complete sham- 
bles of a furniture store in which the 
fire is said to have originated. 

The first tier of grain offices facing 
First St. suffered the worst damage. 
In that area were the offices of the 
Norris Grain Co., General Mills, Inc., 
Capitol Elevator Co., Duluth Uni- 
versal Milling Co., Cargill, Inc., the 
State protein laboratory and a num- 
ber of shipping agencies. 

Forty telephone lines in the area 
were downed by the blaze, 32 lines 
in the Board of Trade Bldg., includ- 
ing lines to six teletypes. 

Grain trading at the board was 
suspended temporarily. Officials hoped 
to resume trading by June 8. 








BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILK PRODUCTS FIRM 
ORGANIZED IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Fairdale Milk Concen- 
trates, Inc., has been organized by 
Kermit S. Oksendahl and G. C. 
Hallawell with offices at 221 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago 1. They will con- 
duct a brokerage and distributing 
business, handling all milk by-prod- 
ucts for feeding purposes. 

Mr. Oksendahl attended the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, finishing in 
1939, and then was in the banking 
and accounting business until World 
War II, when he enlisted in the 
Marine Corps. Mr. Hallawell is well 
known in the milk industry, having 
been associated with the Marwyn 
Dairy Products Co. for several 
years. He also operates the G. C. 
Hallawell Co., distributing milk prod- 
ucts for human foods. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


I. J. MILLIGAN NAMED 
INSURANCE FIRM HEAD 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. — Ira J. 
Milligan, who has been associated 
with Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. for 35 years, was 
elected president and general man- 
ager at a reorganization meeting of 
the board of directors June 3. 

Mr. Milligan succeeds the late 
Cyrus Hoffa, president and treasurer. 

Other officers elected are: secre- 
tary, C. T. Parmelee, treasurer, 
Frank J. Gager; assistant secretary, 
Frank F. Lewis; assistant secretary, 
Ornan K. Lamb. 

Robert C. Miner of Wilkes-Barre 
remains chairman of the board, and 
Alex T. Collins of Greensburg remains 
vice president. 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $20": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 




















Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


e 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
° 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


e 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Arcner-Danrers-Minrann Come 
Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bueheie Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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GRAIN ADVISORY COMMITTEE — Members of the 
Grain Advisory Committee under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act are pictured at a recent meeting in Wash- 
ington. Left to right they are are, Mrs. Jean C. Callanan, 
recording secretary; J. R. Allgyer, executive secretary 
and assistant administrator of the RMA; A. E. Staley, 
Jr., A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill.; Lewis G. Graeves, 
The Charles Schneider Baking Company, Washington; 
Imperial, 


Edward W. Langin, producer, 


Neb.; W. A. 


Barger, producer, Larned, Kansas; Atherton Bean, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis; Herman J. Bollinger, 
producer, Bottineau, N.D.; John B. Wilson, Jr., producer, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, and Robert B. Taylor, committee 
chairman, producer, 
not in the picture are, Herschel D. Newsom, producer, 
Columbus, Ind.; M. W. Thatcher, National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, St. Paul, and Frank A. Theis, Sim- 
onds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City. 


Adams, Ore. Committee members 


Grain Advisory Committee Sugg ests 
Research Projects for Coming Year 


WASHINGTON—The Grain Ad- 
visory Committee, composed of rep- 
resentative grain producers, process- 
ors and distributors, met recently 
with administrators of the Research 
and Marketing Act to make its rec- 
ommendations for work to be done 
under the provisions of the act in the 
1950 fiscal year. 

In view of changing conditions, it 
also re-appraised its recommenda- 
tions made last November for the fis- 
cal year 1949 which begins July 1, 
1948. Plans for activities during the 
1950 fiscal year are needed for budget 
planning. 

The re-appraised 1949 recommenda- 
tions, with respect to grain utiliza- 
tion are: Improve the technology of 
milling and baking wheat and evalu- 
ate new varieties before they are re- 
leased to farmers for commercial pro- 
duction. Design and construct an 
automotive engine-testing laboratory 
for motor fuels made from agricul- 
tural products. Undertake pilot plant 
fractionization of cereal starches. 
Undertake pilot plant production of 
structural, building and _ building 
board made from wheat straw. 

In-the field of production, the com- 
mittee recommended development of 
improved resistant varieties and bet- 
ter cultural practices for control of 
the wheat stem sawfly. Develop dis- 
ease and insect-resistant, and hardy 
varieties of barley, oats, wheat and 
rye, and develop improved methods 
for their production. 

The committee recommended de- 
velopment of improved methods, 
equipment and structures for condi- 
tioning and storage of grain, seeds 
and feeds to provide for their safe 
storage and better marketing. It also 
recommended a study of the deteri- 
oration of nutritional factors in corn 
and other grains which may result 
from drying under heat-controlled 
and natural conditions, and from 
storage. It was also recommended 





that a simple fat acidity test be de- 
veloped for use in estimating the de- 
gree of soundness in grain that may 
be used in grain inspection. 

For the 1950 fiscal year, the com- 
mittee recommended a group of proj- 
ects which should be given precedence 
over others. The committee’s recom- 
mendations briefly are: 

Utilization. There is need for basic 
knowledge of the chemical structure 
of wheat proteins and starches, and 
of the effect of their various combina- 
tions on adaptability of wheat to 
commercial uses. Research on diver- 
sion of damaged and inferior grades 
of food and feed grains into indus- 
trial utilization should be expanded. 
The corn milling industry should be 
studied as to methods, utilization of 
by-products, and as to components of 
the corn itself. There should be more 
research on maturing and bleaching 
of flour. 


Production. Better tests need to be 
developed to find how new varieties 
of spring wheat, barley, oats and 
other grains for the north central 
states react to disease. Buildings 
should be devised in which moisture 
and temperature can be controlled so 
as to find out how new grain varieties 
react to drouth and extremes of tem- 
perature. To control weeds in mulch 
farming, better equipment is needed, 
as well as information on how chemi- 
cals may help. There should be de- 
veloped: Disease-resistant, high qual- 
ity barley varieties for malting; a 
program for conserving organic mat- 
ter and nitrogen needed in cereal 
production; high yielding corn hy- 
brids also high in oil, amino acids, 
vitamins and other properties asso- 
ciated with high feeding value; and 
high yielding corn hybrids adapted 
to the South. 

Marketing. Analysis of organized 
trading in grain futures is needed to 
show the services it renders in mar- 
keting grain. Such a study should 


include a consideration of changes 
or improvements in trading methods 
or rules that might be helpful . 

such as multiple delivery, daily trad- 
ing limits, short selling, and margin 
requirements. Work already begun on 
the staling of bread should be ex- 
panded. To improve the marketing 
of Pacific Northwest wheat, data is 
needed on its production, distribution 
and utilization. A program for in- 
creasing domestic consumption of 
wheat products is needed. What are 
market prospects for U.S. wheat and 
flour in the Far East? High mois- 
ture is a serious problem in storing 
and marketing grain sorghums and 
work under way should be expanded 
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to include them. The work now being 
done to obtain new basis data per- 
taining to market supplies and move- 
ments should include: Farm stocks 
of rye by states, data on red durum 
wheat, and on wheat fed on farms. 
Southeastern states need better mar- 
ket news on grains. Research is need- 
ed on true moisture content of grain. 

Members of the Grain Advisory 
Committee are: Robert B. Taylor, pro- 
ducer, Adams, Ore., chairman; W. A. 
Barger, producer, Larned, Kansas; 
Atherton Bean, executive vice presi- 
dent, International Milling Co, proc- 
essor, Minneapolis; Herman J. Bol- 
linger, producer, Bottineau, N.D. 
Lewis G. Graeves, president and man 
ager, the Charles Schneider Baking 
Co., Washington, D.C.; Ed W. Langin 
producer, Imperial, Neb.; Hersche 
D. Newson, producer, Columbus, Ind. 
A. E. Staley, Jr., president, A. E. Sta 
ley Mfg. Co., Decatur, -Ill.; M. W 
Thatcher, president, National: Federa 
tion of Grain Cooperatives, St. Paul 
Frank A. Theis, president, Simonds 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., distributor 
Kansas City, and John B. Wilson, Jr. 
producer, Bowling Green, Ohio. J. R 
Allgyer, assistant to the administra 
tor of the Research and Marketin; 
Act, is executive secretary of th: 
committee. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHORT CORN CROP CUTS 
PHILADELPHIA EXPORT: 


PHILADELPHIA—The short cor) 
crop harvested last fall is reflected i: 
a decline in grain exports throug! 
this port as compared with a yea 
ago, according to John H. Frazier 
managing director of the Commercia 
Exchange. 

He points out that at this time las 
year the yellow cereal was movin; 
in volume, with the total April, 1947 
shipments abroad of 3,465,107 bu. 

The same month this year saw n 
corn exported, with the monthly tota 
of 1,991,511 bu., confined to wheat 
soybeans and oats. Those three grain: 
were also the only ones leaving her« 
in March when exports totaled 1.,- 
302,938 bu. 

Mr. Frazier pointed out that 
rather unusual feature in the expor' 
picture of recent months has been 
a heavy exportation of soybeans t 
the Far East. 





Production, New Developments 
Stressed at Minnesota Meeting 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


ST. PAUL — Production problems 
and recent developments in the bak- 
ing industry were stressed by speak- 
ers at the 30th annual convention of 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
May 24-25 at the Hotel St. Paul here. 
A production panel on baked prod- 
ucts, a report on new “gadgets” and 
labor saving devices and a discussion 
of fermentation were the more tech- 
nical features of the program. 

A registration of about 600 bakers, 
allied tradesmen and wives attended 
the meeting, which was under the 
direction of Chris Egekvist, Egekvist 
Bakeries, Minneapolis, general con- 
vention chairman, Alois Eibner, W. 
Eibner & Sons, Inc., New Ulm, and 
William Gosnell, Star Baking Co., 
Rochester, who were chairmen of the 
convention sessions. Joseph M. Tom- 


bers, Purity Baking Co., St. Paul, 
president of the association, gave th« 
opening convention address. 

There were no morning program: 
at the Minnesota convention, but th« 
mornings were given over to tours 0 
baking establishments in the St. Pau 
area, under the direction of A. B 
Loth, Kitchen Kupboard Baking Co. 
chairman, assisted by C. H. Ander 
son, Christiansen’s Bakery, Minne 
apolis; E. W. Fierke, General Mills 
Inc., and Clifford Krause, Krause’s 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


Not an Election meeting 


No officers are elected at the con- 
vention. Members of the association 
vote by mail later in the spring, and 
committees were chosen to adminis- 
trate the voting. George Abel, F. W. 
Ramaley Co., St. Paul, and Gil Gus- 
tafson, Gustafson the Baker, Duluth, 
were named on the auditing commit- 
tee, with George Menden, Pfaff Bak- 
ing Co., Mason City, Iowa, and 
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I W.R.ZANES 


AND 
COMPANY 
Yew Orleans 


Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


‘Dallae 
Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


Houston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


Galveston 
U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENiS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDREss: SAxONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 


NORFOLE, VA. 











Merriam MHosar, Hosar’s’ Bakery, 
Minneapolis, selected election tellers. 
August J. Wippich, Wippich’s Bakery, 
Sauk Rapids, and C. R. Krause, 
Krause’s, Inc., Minneapolis, were 
named to the resolutions committee. 

At the annual banquet the evening 
of May 24 in the hotel ballroom, Rep. 
J. P. O’Hara, (R., Minn.) appeared 
for Rep. August H. Andresen, who 
was unable to be present because of 
illness. Rep. .O’Hara told the conven- 
tion guests of the function of the 
congressional representative in serv- 
ing the people, calling attention to 
the assistance given the baking in- 
dustry during the war by the elected 
representatives in seeing that the in- 
dustry received a fair share of the 
ingredients necessary to carry on 
business. 

The guest speaker was introduced 
by Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman 
of the American Bakers Assn., and 
president of the Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FRANK STAUFFER ELECTED 
HEAD OF OKLAHOMA GROUP 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The golden ju- 
bilee anniversary convention of the 
Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. closed its session May 8 with 
the election of Frank Stauffer, 
Chickasha, as president. I. E. Larra- 
bee, Kingfisher, was named vice presi- 
dent, and E. R. Humphrey, Enid, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. Direc- 
tors chosen were J. P. Ewing, Enid; 
Clyde Caudill, Altus; Ben Feuquay, 
Enid, and Carl Newberry, Enid. 

One of the principal convention 
speakers, J. O. McClintock, executive 
vice president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, described the grain ex- 
changes of the U.S. as great free 
market places which support the na- 
tional economy. 

“The exchanges do not propose to 
be liquidated by the propagandized 
quackery which has been so preva- 
lent in the past,” Mr. McClintock de- 
clared. 

The speaker pointed out that the 
grain marketing system employs the 
element of speculation as one of its 
component parts to provide an every- 
day market and supply price insur- 
ance and low cost distribution. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


PARTS OF AUSTRALIA 
GET GOOD FALL RAINS 


Australia has_ received liberal 
autumn rains in South Australia, 
Victoria and New South Wales and 
these have made sowing conditions 
ideal for the 1948-49 wheat crop, W. 
S. Kimpton & Sons, flour millers of 
Melbourne, report in a letter of May 
25 to The Northwestern Miller. 

The west Australian wheat areas 
which normally produce about 20% 
of the Australian crop, however, have 
had no autumn break and one is 
_urgently required. 

The Australian Wheat Board 
shipped 5,250,000 bu. of wheat 
and 22,000 tons of flour in the fort- 
night ended May 25, making total 
shipments from the current crop of 
44.5 million bushels of wheat and 
350,000 tons of flour, equivalent to 
approximately 62 million bushels of 
wheat. 

These wheat exports, combined 
with the serious state into which 
Australian railroads have fallen, have 
caused stocks of wheat at metropoli- 
tan mills in South Australia, Victoria 
and New South Wales to fall to very 
low levels, Kimpton & Sons’ letter re- 
ports. A number of mills have less 
than five days’ supply of wheat, which 
increases their blending difficulties. 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 





WESTERN STAR 


KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Quality leaders are these star 


flours milled from the finest 


baking wheats grown in north- 


western Kansas. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 







































ll the time, you 
can rely on these superior pnt 
flours. Careful milling of selecte 

wheats from the finest hard winter 
wheat area assures fine performance. 


For top-notch bread a 


Capacity 10,000 Sacks 
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SALINA KANSAS 


Nashville Sales Office Central States Sales Office 
810 Nashvite Trust Bldg. 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 50 West Broad St, Columbus, O 
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NEW YORK |STOCKEEXCHANGE 
CHICAGOF BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY I, O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








Chicago Pest 
Control Operators 
Hear Dr.E. L.Holmes 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Public Health 
Service, in cooperation with the Chi- 
cago Board of Health, conducted a 
refresher course for pest control op- 
erators of the Chicago area May 20- 
21. Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director 
of the sanitation department of the 
American Institute of Baking, ad- 
dressed the 120 exterminators on 
“The Baker Looks at the Pest Con- 
trol Industry.” 

Prior to the passage of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, bak- 
ers employed pest control operators 
to reduce the number of rodents and 
insects which infested their bakeries, 
the speaker said. The rodents not only 
jeopardized good housekeeping repu- 
tations but also caused real economic 
losses to the baker. In recent years, 
an increasing amount of pressure has 
been brought upon the baking indus- 
try and all food industries to inaugur- 
ate sanitation programs. 

During the last five years, the fed- 
eral government has increased its ac- 
tivities in inspecting food plants for 
evidences of rodent infestation and 
extraneous fragments in the proc- 
essed foods, the operators were told. 

The inspection of fogds for. extrane- 
ous matter, augments bakery sanita- 
tion programs. 

“Each plant wants pest control 
methods which will eliminate all ro- 
dents and insects from the interior 
of the plant for all time,” Dr. Holmes 
said. “Bakers need a program which 
insures sanitary equipment, rodent- 
proof buildings, with effective insect 
control methods. The challenge to 
provide an excellent sanitation pro- 
gram for bakers exists for pest con- 
trol operators.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN SHIPMENT DROP 
SEEN AT AAR MEETING 


OKLAHOMA CITY—An 11.1% de- 
crease in grain shipments in the 
Southwest this year was forecast by 
C. P. Wasson, Dallas, district man- 
ager of the car service division, 
American Association of Railroads, 
at the 78th regular meeting of the 
Southwest Shippers Advisory board 
in Oklahoma City May 24-25. The 
board reelected Frank Cross, Okla- 
homa City, general chairman, and 
appointed C. C. Dehne, Stuttgart, 
Ark., alternate chairman; V. W. Ap- 
pleby, Corpus Christi, Texas, general 
secretary, and J. W. Leggett, Dallas, 
secretary. 

The Industrial Traffic League, 
which was in joint session with the 
shippers, elected E. B. Wilson, 
Shreveport, La., president and Paul 
T. Jackson, Oklahoma City first 
vice president. 

Mr. Wasson said 11,000 empty cars 
were in readiness in the Southwest at 
the beginning of the wheat harvest. 
R. E. Clark, Washington, D.C., man- 
ager of the AAR car service division, 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 








FLOURS on! 
Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + So!t Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEED 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO B tow it 
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BIG 7 | 
Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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ARNOLD 


oes Of.. 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
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FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


























CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














‘“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 





1500 Cwt. Daily +» FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








told the shippers that already there 
are 1,500 more cars on sidings in the 
Southwest ready for the harvest than 
there were a year ago, and forecast 
efficiency in grain moving as modern 
methods enable easy handling with 
fewer cars. 

Frank Cross, general chairman, and 
divisional traffic manager for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, predict- 
ed an Oklahoma wheat harvest which 
will exceed 80 million bushels. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Floor Prices 
Assured for Canada’s 


Grains, Minister Says 


WINNIPEG — Under government 
policies announced during the past 
few months, producers in western 
Canada are assured of floor prices 
on wheat, oats, barley, flaxseed and 
other oil seeds until July 31, 1949, 
Hon. C. D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, announced in Winni- 
peg last week. In the case of western 
wheat the floor price extends to July 
31, 1950. 

In drawing attention to the five- 
year pool under which producers’ 
wheat will be marketed for the next 
two crop years, the minister said that 
when the five-year pool was first es- 
tablished the initial price was set at 
$1.35 bu., basis No. 1 northern wheat 
in store Fort William, Port Arthur 
or Vancouver. 

On April 1 this year, the initial 
price was increased to $1.55 bu. and 
an adjustment payment of 20¢ bu. 
was provided for on all wheat deliv- 
ered to the Canadian Wheat Board 
between Aug. 1, 1945, and March 31, 
1948. 

The new initial price applicable to 
the five-year pool period became ef- 
fective April 1, 1948, and producers 
are, therefore, assured of receiving 
not less than $1.55 bu. until July 31, 
1950. Under the five-year pool pro- 
ducers will receive the same price, 
grades considered, no matter when 
their wheat is delivered, he added. 

“There is, therefore, no price ad- 
vantage accruing to producers in 
holding wheat for delivery at a later 
date within the pool period,” Mr. 
Howe emphasized. “I think this is 
important, in view of the need for 
larger marketings of wheat by pro- 
ducers now that seeding is near com- 
pletion.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW POWER PLANT FOR 
ARKANSAS CITY MILLS 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS — 
Milling operations will be suspended 
for two weeks at Arkansas City 
Flour Mills to permit the installa- 
tion of a complete new power plant. 
Installation of the new motor is part 
of a mill improvement and enlarge- 





ment program that has been’ in’ 


progress for some .time. The capacity 
of -the mill is now 7,000 sacks daily. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—~ 


R. S. TRIGG TO SPEAK 

NEW YORK—Ralph S. Trigg, ad- 
ministrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration and presi- 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
will address the food industries of 
New York June 16 at a luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Astor, sponsored 
by the New York Grocery Manufac- 
turers Representatives, Inc. He will 
outline the operation of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, its func- 
tions and its relationship to the food 
industries as a whole. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The way that SUNNY KANSAS acts 
in the bakeshop tells the story of its 


superior virtues. Good fermentation, 
smooth handling and the kind of uni- 
formity to delight a baker's heart. These 
virtues are the result of SUNNY 
KANSAS quality. 
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WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 

KING’S BEST 
i GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





he ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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KINSHIP—The St. Joseph, Mo., 
News-Press, complimenting The 
Northwestern Miller upon its 75th 
Anniversary Number, which it calls 
“a work of art” and “a generous his- 
tory of the milling industry of the 
U.S.,” says: “In the office of this 
newspaper the book is thrice welcome 
because we feel a kinship to The 
Northwestern Miller. C. M. Palmer, 
president of the News Corp., now in 
his 92nd year, was owner of The 
Northwestern Miller at the time he 
acquired the St. Joseph Daily News 
in 1889. He had acquired an interest 
in that journal in 1879 about the time 
it moved from La Crosse to Minne- 
apolis, and in 1882 he became sole 
owner. 

“Tt was on The Northwestern Mill- 
er that Charles M. Palmer broke in 
two youngsters as printers, men who 
were destined to play an important 
part in St. Joseph journalistic history. 
Mr. Palmer made one F. G. Sprague 
foreman of his Northwestern Miller 
composing room, and his younger 
brother Hugh A. Sprague, the com- 
posing room devil (a term general in 
newspaper parlance, meaning the 
newest apprentice). 

“From their contacts in Minne- 
apolis the Sprague brothers almost 
60 years ago came to St. Joseph, 
F. G. running the composing room 
as mechanical superintendent until 
his death in the ’30s, and H. A. chang- 
ing from the mechanical end to the 
business, eventually becoming adver- 
tising manager, business manager and 
publisher of our two papers until his 
death July 11, 1939. 

“Incidentally to La Crosse goes a 
twin honor. It was a birthplace of 
both The Northwestern Miller and 
Mr. Palmer. To The Miller permit us 
to extend congratulations and express 
the hope it will be running as strong 
on its centennial observance.” 

e@e @ 
A PEAL AND AN APPEAL—Three 
things are all mixed up together in 
this little piece. Here is the way the 
juxtaposition came about. A short time 
ago we printed an illustrated news 
item’ from London about a wedding 
cake that was blessed in an old Eng- 


lish church and carried in procession 
through the streets to the bridal re- 
ception. The Rev. Jack Putterill, vicar 
of that church (Thaxted, Essex), saw 
the item and admired the publication 
(so he says) in which it appeared. 
Naturally, therefore, he thought of 
The Northwestern Miller when he 
cast about in his mind recently for 
ideas as to how he might bring to- 
gether 850 pounds sterling with which 
to repair three badly cracked bells 
in the eight-bell peal of his church. 
The tenor, weighing 1,600 lb., and 
three small bells were cast in 1778 
and the other four in 1734. Nos. 3, 4 
and 5 must be recast and the remain- 
der will have to be reset in new head- 
stocks to prevent cracking. Money 








O Brave red Giant! 
Who still withstands 
Time's ruthless hands 
Thy mighty arms 
Which once gave power 
To grind to flour 

Are chained and stall 


Wu none now care 
Thy life to spare 


To stay thy crumbling state 
To keep awhile 

Thy rounded pile 

This link with earlier date 
O: ts thy lot 

To stand and rot 


A windworn broken MILL 


for doing this work is not too plenti- 
ful in Thaxted village and the vicar 
therefore looks abroad in all likely 
directions. Recently he sat all of one 
Saturday in the church porch writ- 
ing down pledges and receiving cash. 
In his letter to us on the subject the 
Rev. Mr. Putterill enclosed a leaflet 
from which the accompanying picture 
was etched for presentation alongside 
these words. He recalls another 
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money-gathering enterprise of some 
years ago when he was instrumental 
in the preservation of the old wind- 
mill shown in the picture, a structure 
erected in 1805. It had predecessors 
built as early as 1066. Thaxted’s par- 
ish bells used to be rung, the vicar 
informs us, when it was time to glean 
the corn. They still sound the curfew 
hour, a custom that originated with 
King Alfred the Great. 


THIS WEEKRK’S “SCARE ’EM’— 
Remember, back there 10 or 15 years 
ago, when some of the most drooly 
nutritionists were yelling that white 
bread caused cancer? There’s an echo 
of this in what a Milwaukee dentist 
is reported to have said to a meeting 
of the American Academy of Applied 
Nutrition. Dr. Royal Lee speaking: 
“The great increase in the degenera- 
tive diseases, such as heart disease, 
arthritis and cancer, in the same pe- 
riod (the last 100 years) seems un- 
questionably due to the devitalization 
of the basic foods, flour, sugar and 
milk,” 


*« * * STUDY IN EATING-EFFI- 
CIENCY—Steaks would be scarcer 
than they were under wartime point 
rationing if a steer had an appetite 
that compared with that of a grass- 
hopper or a Mormon cricket and did 
not make more efficient use of his 
feed. This is evident from recent 
studies by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture entomologists working to con- 
trol the ravages of these insects, so 
that forage will be preserved for the 
steers. * * * A beef animal on good 


range, say the entomologists, will eat | 


his own weight in grass in seven or 
eight days. These insects consume 
green forage roughly eight times as 
fast in proportion to their weight. 
An adult grasshopper will eat its own 
weight in about 16 hours and a Mor- 
mon cricket in about 18. * * * If 
human appetite was on the same 
scale, the worldwide food shortage 
would be far more acute, with a 150- 
lb. person devouring 150 Ib. of food 
daily. 
ee @ 


The highly-magnified wheat fower 
that was pictured on the cover of 
The Northwestern Miller a few 
weeks back created a mild sensation 
even among such sophisticated folk 
as four millers and grain dealers, ac- 
customed to the wheat berry and the 
growing plant but unaware of the 
mystic beauty of the microscopical 
blossom. A poet, too, was inflamed 
by it—none other than the one whose 
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Graphic, we calls it—this pen-an: - 
ink persuasion used by Thompson « 
Campbell, Philadelphia, Pa., in Tl: 
Northwestern Miller of nearly three 
quarters of a century ago, to pluz 
B. B. Trimmer’s “improved grain 
scouring, rubbing and separating m: - 
chine.” You got to believe it! 





resulting rhymed and metered em: 
tion appears at the foot of this very 
page, where so many of her other 
poesies have earned a place during 
the past two decades or so. 


kkk 
Flowers of Wheat 


Though stalks of wheat grow 
lusty-tall, 

The blossoms are infinitesimal; 

So tiny, a person almost forgets 

Grain blooms . . But, ah, the 
flowerets 

Never-the-less, inexplicably, 

Own a miraculous potency: 

Each means a seed . . . Multiply 

One of the pearly kernels by 

Myriads forming on acres of 
stems, 

And here is wealth out-rivaling 
the gems 

Of any Rajah: living jewels 
grown 

By self-pollinating blooms alone. 

Living jewels—none stranger 
wrought! 

And this, a_ marvel staggering 
thought: 

How wheat of an elemental need, 

Re-creates itself to feed 

A whole world through the mys- 
terious powers 

Inherent in almost invisible 
flowers. 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes supplements as published. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


... In Convention Assembled... 


A Report of the 1948 Convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers, Hotel Morrison, Chicago, May 17 - 21 


By Paul L. Dittemore and James W. Miller 
Editorial Staff of The Northwestern Miller 


HE Association of Operative 

Millers has made considerable 

progress in the past few years, 
with its improved convention pro- 
grams and increased activities in the 
fields of research and education in 
milling technology. The greatest sin- 
gle stride in the association’s prog- 
ress to this time probably will be the 
quality of the 52nd annual conven- 
tion, held at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 17-21. 

In place of the usual convention 
program made up of topics that have 
been thrashed over and over at pre- 
vious conventions, the 1948 conven- 
tion program consisted of reports 
on developments in milling techniques, 
new methods of handling flour, new 
methods of collecting dust and other 
topics that commanded the interest— 
and study—of the operatives. 

More than twice the usual number 
of technical reports and addresses 
were on the 1948 program, compared 
with past meetings. Three outstand- 
ing features of the program were: a 
symposium on pneumatic handling 
and bulk conveying of flour, a sym- 
posium on dust collection and a group 
of three papers dealing with the in- 
fested wheat problem. 

More time for technical reports 
during the four-day meeting was 
made available by the Allied Trades 
Assn. when it relinquished the usual 
Wednesday afternoon program spot 
in favor of the program committee. 
The Allied Trades Assn. presented its 
annual party on the opening night 
of the convention, and the program 
committee scheduled five reports for 
the afternoon of May 19. 

The collection of mill machinery 
and equipment on the exhibit floor 
competed with the program for the 
attention of the operatives. Mill ma- 
chinery manufacturers showed some 
of the products of their engineering 
and production staffs with their lat- 
est models of machinery. Four exhib- 
its in particular attracted more than 
the usual amount of attention. They 


were the new roller mills produced 
by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, 
Pa., and the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa.; the scourer-aspirator produced 
by the Entoleter Division of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New Haven, Conn., and the “Alton” 
type dust filter just recently an- 
nounced by the Day Co., Minneapolis. 

Approximately 75 manufacturers 
were represented at the convention. 

R. M. Finch, head of the flour mill 
division of Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Chicago, was chairman of the 
general convention committee. R. K. 
Durham, director of the technical 
service department, Millers National 
Federation, was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and R. J. Scholz 
of the Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
was chairman of the exhibit com- 
mittee. 

Attendance at the convention set 
a new high record of 910 registrants, 
with 730 attending the annual ban- 
quet. . 

Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, in his presidential 
address, told the operatives that the 
AOM recognized that the milling in- 
dustry is going forward, especially 
along technical lines and added that 
the miller of the future must be pre- 
pared to meet this development if he 
is to survive. 

“Unless the operative millers’ or- 
ganization meets this challenge, oth- 
er organizations will take over,” Mr. 
Robbins declared. “We cannot, there- 
fore, become too cautious or steeped 
in tradition so that we lose the gold- 
en opportunity to bring the associa- 
tion into the position it should oc- 
cupy in the industry.” 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the organization, summarized 
the activities of the AOM during the 
past year in his report which was 
presented during the opening sessions 
May 17. Mr. Eber said that there 
have been many events during the 
past year which have served to estab- 


lish the AOM as an integral part of 
the milling industry. 

Mr. Eber expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the AOM for the cooperation 
and support it has had from the Mill- 
ers National Federation in holding 
a series of flour mill sanitation 
courses in different milling centers 
over the country. “Herman Steen, the 
vice president and _ secretary of 
the federation, and Roy K. Dur- 
ham, director of its technical service 
department, have contributed much 
to the success of these schools,” Mr. 
Eber said. 

O. J. Zimmerman, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, was elected vice 
president, succeeding Ralph W. Bous- 
kill, Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. Mr. Bouskill 
was elevated to the presidency, suc- 
ceeding Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle. Donald S. Eber 
was reappointed executive secretary 
of the association by the executive 
committee. 

Summaries of the addresses and 
technical reports presented on the 
convention program follow: 

M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
told the operatives that successful op- 
eration of a flour mill today requires 
“three-way cooperation” between the 
manager, the miller and the chemist, 
and that “there is no reason for jeal- 
ousy or friction if each department 
performs its own functions.” 

Management has, in years past, 
been at fault in not properly inform- 
ing the miller of the changing prob- 
lems in the industry that make neces- 
sary more efficient operation of every 
flour mill, Mr. Mulroy said. He added 
the comment that millers, too, have 
been equally at fault in “building a 
wall of mystery” around the milling 
of flour that has not encouraged man- 
agement to advocate many changes. 

Carl Clegg, American Blower Corp., 
presented an illustrated address, ‘“Se- 
lection of Fans for Use in Flour 
Mills,” as a part of the opening ses- 


sion program. Mr. Clegg summarized 
his detailed address by stating that 
the three important points in selec- 
tion of fans are, first, establish the 
capacity fan required by a careful 
check of the system on which it is 
to operate; second, select a fan with 
an outlet velocity consistent with duct 
velocity; and, third, make certain 
that in case of abrasive materials in 
the air stream, that the fan parts ex- 
posed to abrasive action be of extra 
heavy construction. 


Shipping Flour in 
Tank Cars Discussed 
on Symposium 


David N. Finnie, director of the 
flour and food division, National 
Fitch Corp., New York, was one of 
the six speakers who appeared on 
the symposium devoted to pneumatic 
handling and bulk shipment of flour 
which was one of the features of 
the convention program. 

His presentation was divided in 
three parts, covering bulk trans- 
portation of flour, unloading the flour 
from the bulk tank cars, and bulk 
storage at the bakery. Mr. Finnie 
showed projection pictures on the 
screen to illustrate his address. 

Two types of cars were shown. 
The first was designed for use by 
bakeries which do not have railroad 
sidings and the second for bakeries 
which do have siding facilities. 

The car for use by bakeries not 
having siding space consists of three 
movable containers mounted on a 
flat car. The containers each have 
a capacity of 30,000 lb. of flour, or 
a total capacity of 90,000 lb. for the 
car. A special truck to handle the 
containers is needed to get the con- 
tainers from the railroad team track 
to the bakery. 

The second type of car used is a 
large bulk car especially built for a 
bakery which has its own siding. The 


(Continued on page 6a) 
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BETTE 


and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 


Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost.in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the oytstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal » Toronto « Valleyfield 


a t 


Bae? MER RIA 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N.Y. « 
St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Rahway, N. J. 


AS Guaranty f Punity and Reliability 
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Report of AOM Research Committee 


By R. K. Durham, Technical Service Department, Millers National Federation 


committee devoted its efforts 

to preparing a list of sugges- 
tions for improvements in flour mill 
machinery design. Primary emphasis 
was placed upon elimination of insect 
infestation, but appearance and effi- 
ciency were not overlooked. Some mill 
machinery manufacturers were al- 
ready closely approaching or even 
equaling the committee’s ideals in 
some features. Generally speaking, 
however, few if any machines met the 
committee’s standards of perfection 
in all details. 

A review of the committee’s work 
which began in the fall of 1946, shows 
that it has produced tangible results. 
yeneral and specific recommendations 
regarding changes in milling machin- 
‘ry design have been well received 
by the machinery manufacturers. Ma- 
‘hines with many improved features 
ire already on the market; others 
nave been announced and still others 
ire in the development stage. The re- 
search committee realizes that com- 
ylete transition to new models cannot 
»e made abruptly. We will continue 
to follow closely the progress made 
by manufacturers. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 
now ended, the research committee 
lecided that the year’s work should 
include active studies and recommen- 
dations relating to: 

1. Improvements in grain cleaning 
machinery. 

2. Improvements in dust collecting. 

3. Improved methods and equip- 
ment for packing and handling. 

It is quite obvious that a study of 
these machines is not so simple as a 
study of rolls, sifters and purifiers. 
For example, the principle on which 
the roller mill operates and the func- 
tion it performs is much the same re- 
gardless of who builds it. There are, 
of course, variations in details of de- 
sign. The same applies to sifters and 
purifiers. But when we look at grain 
cleaning machinery or dust collectors 
we find that there are machines avail- 
able which operate on widely differ- 
ent principles. To illustrate, milling 
separators may operate on three dif- 
ferent principles. There is—(1) the 
open screen, reciprocating type, (2) 
the horizontal rotary type, or (3) the 
gyrating sieve plus aspiration type. 
Scourers, too, operate on widely dif- 
ferent modes of action. There is—(1) 
the beater type, (2) the upright pres- 
sure type which gives a polishing ac- 
tion, or (3) the combination impact- 
polishing-aspiration type. Also in the 
dust collection or arrester field we 
find a variety of ways to get the job 
done. There is—(1) the metal cyclone, 
(2) cloth filter, (3) air washing with 
water, or (4) electric precipitation. 

These complications make it more 
difficult to evolve specific recommen- 
dations for machine design. The com- 
mittee, therefore, makes its sugges- 
tions to manufacturers of grain clean- 
ing machinery, dust collecting equip- 
ment and materials handling devices 
in very broad terms. 


Wheat Cleaning 

The committee believes that pres- 
ent wheat cleaning machinery is in- 
adequate in many respects. Modern 
standards for food purity make is 
necessary to reappraise the effective- 
ness of the various units employed in 
our wheat cleaning departments. For 
example, the sterilization of gvheat 
and the removal of insect and fodent 


—D om 1946-47 the research 


contamination present a challenge 
that cannot be met with present 
equipment. The outstanding weakness 
in wheat cleaning machinery today is 
its inability to remove insects, insect 
fragments, rodent excreta and rodent 
hairs. 

The following comments are of- 
fered for improved methods and ma- 
chines to accomplish the objectives 


that are listed below. All wheat clean- 
ing equipment should embody the fol- 
lowing mechanical features: 
a. self-contained 
b. simple controls 
c. all metal construction—wear re- 
sistant 
d. low horse power (anti-friction 
bearings) 
e. easily accessible for maintenance 


and clean out 


. self-cleaning, provide no harbor- 


age for insects 


. Small in size relative to amount 


of work done 


. uniform operation—for example, 


no gradual plugging of openings 
in screens 


i. require minimum attention, such, 









Its Designed 
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for Better 
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ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 1) HANDY ROLL-RELEASE LEVER 
Flaking rolls are mounted in standard (9 = This quick throwout lever makes it possible to pull 
self-aligning, heavy duty anti- friction the rolls apart and stop the feed roll without mov- 


bearings—contributing to cleaner opera- 
tion, smoother performance. Nee 
frequent oiling is eliminated. 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DIFFERENTIAL 
Quiet-running, easy-to-adjust roll- 
er chain differential drive is used 
instead of a gear drive, There's 
less vibration— no -gear noise! 
And there is no expensive recut- 
ting of gor whenever rolls are 

reground or recorrugated, 


STAINLESS-STEEL-LINED 
FEEDER 
To facilitate handling of steamed 
grain, the feeder is lined with 
stainless steel. The possibility of 
corrosion resulting from process- 
ing of moist products is greatly 


minimized, 





ing the adjusting wheels, And by simply putting 
for the throwout lever back in, you bring rolls up to 
crimping position and automatically start feed roll 


A 6 Operation, It’s another time-saving feature of the 
OG) Style “Q” Flaking Mill, 


NSWERING the demand for an efficient, low cost 
mill for stock feed preparation, Allis-Chalmers of- 

fers the Style “Q” Flaking Mill. Designed for a specific 
purpose — economical preparation of stock feeds — this 
machine is ruggedly built and embodies-all the engineer- 
ing skill gained by Allis-Chalmers in its century of serv- 


ice to the milling industry. Solid corrugated rolls are 
. used for the crimping or crushing of grains . . . smooth 
rolls are optional. The Style “Q” is an all-metal unit with 


welded steel base and heavy sheet metal feeder housing. 
Get full details on this well-built stock feed mill from 
our nearby sales office. For infor- 
mation on the complete A-C mill- 
ing equipment line, ask for bulle- 
tin 06B6194B, ALLIs-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS: 


World’s Largest Producer of Grain Processing Equipment 
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High speed, an important design 
factor in modern aviation also plays 
a head role in sifting. Major advan- 
tages — such as small installation 
space, low power requirements, and 
a greater capacity per square foot of 
screening surface — are all found in 
Niagara High Speed Sifters. More- 
over these sifters are carefully de- 
signed to meet rigid sanitary speci- 
fications and all ledges, 
crevices, etc. where in- 
festation could breed 
have been eliminated. 

All of these features 
are available on a large 


variety of models that 








come with bolting surfaces ranging 
from 5 to 500 square feet and produce 
up to 36 separations, per machine. 
However regardless of size, into each 
modelis put all the skill of Richmond’s 
eighty-five years’ experience, backed 
by thousands of installations. 

For more details on modern high 
speed sifting get in touch with 
Richmond today. There’s no obliga- 
tion and they will be 
glad to answer your 
questions as well as 
study any phase of your 
separation problems 
in the range of 1 to 250 
mesh per lineal inch. 


RicHMOND ManuracturiInGc ComPpANy 


N E W yo R K 
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as redistribution of load, clean- 
ing screens, etc. 

j. where air is used, the air fea- 
tures should be properly engi- 
neered to provide optimum 
amount of air. 


We believe a wheat cleaning system 
should accomplish the following: 


. remove metal 
. remove sand 
. remove smut 
. remove free dust 
. remove large foreign material 
remove stones and other heavy 
material _ 
. remove cockle, garlic and other 
weed seeds 
h. kill insects in or on wheat 
. release and remove insects and 
rodent fragments ; 
j. release and remove rodent ex- 
creta and rodent hairs 
k. remove unsound wheat kernels 
1. release and remove clinging dirt 
m. remove grains other than wheat, 
such as corn, oats, soybeans, 
barley, flax, ergot 
n. release and remove wheat hairs 
with a minimum of bran abrasion 
0. recover sound broken and small 
kernels 
p. hold breakage of sound kernels 
to a minimum 


It is quite obvious that one machine 
might be designed to perform two or 
more of the above listed functions. 

In addition to the foregoing, there 
is need for more effective method for 
cooling or aerating wheat than the 
conventional turning or highlining. 
The milling industry may soon be con- 
fronted with the problem of control 
or removal of mold and bacteria on 
wheat. In some sections of the coun- 
try it may be profitable to reclaim 
and purify various fractions of screen- 
ings, such as oil-bearing seeds and 
wheat germ. 

Dust Collection 


Actual figures to show amount of 
flour lost through dust collector ex- 
hausts are lacking, but the amount 
is no doubt worth recovering. There 
is, however, another very good rea- 
son why the mills should concern 
themselves about dust collection. 
Health authorities are beginning to 
give some thought to the promulga- 
tion of regulations prohibiting the 
promiscuous discharge of dust laden 
air. 

The committee recognizes that dust 
collection problems in various phases 
of the milling industry, such as han- 
dling grain elevator dust or flour dust, 
present quite different problems and 
each requires specific engineering. 

We also recognize that at least a 
portion of the criticism of present 
day conventional dust collection could 
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NOT TOO MUCH- JUST ENOUGH 
with OMEGA Vccamcser 


For feeding vitamin concentrates, here’s accuracy itself. 
The Omega Vitamiser is accurate two ways: feeds by volume 


ned constant rates (2 to 400 oz. per hr.) and 














- Constant check: weigh- 

scale shows amount fed. 

2. Precise control: hand wheel 
adjustment; rate - of - feed 
dial with vernier. 

3. Simple mechanism: even 
distribution; continuous 
feeding. 

4. Removable hopper: simply 

lift off to empty contents. 











































double checks the weight of concentrate 
actually delivered. Simple, reliable drive 
is infinitely variable and maintains exactly 
the desired feeding rate over a 100 to 1 


range. Write for Bulletin 61-64 
OMEGA MACHINE CO. 
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be overcome by more intelligent en- 
gineering. Nevertheless, this commit- 
tee believes that the firms which are 
building dust collection equipment for 
other industries should be encouraged 
to explore the flour milling industry 
field. The dust collection symposium 
included on the A.O.M. convention 
program is a step in that direction. 
Another promising development is the 
recent announcement that the mill- 
ing engineering school at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has chosen as its 
initial research project “Flour Mill 
Dusts— Characteristics, Conveying 
and Control.” 

Some of the objectionable features 
of dust collector systems commonly 
ised in flour mills today are: 

a. fire and explosion hazards 

b. subject to insect infestation 

c. inefficient in separating dust 

from air 

d. high maintenance cost of filter 

types 

e. measured by work done, they 

waste power and air 

f. affected by change in atmos- 

pheric conditions and dust parti- 
cle size 

g. too much gradual build up of 

back pressure from filter types 
resulting in nonuniform air con- 
trol 

A satisfactory flour mill dust col- 
ecting system should: 

a. reduce fire hazards to a mini- 

mum 

b. have low maintenance cost 

c. eliminate insect infestation in 

the system 

d. eliminate micro particles in the 

discharged air 

e. be simple in design to facilitate 

repairs and operation 
. have simple controls for ease of 

positive adjustment 
g. be reasonably low in first cost 
as well as cost of installation 
retain temperature and humid- 
ity for possible reuse of the 
cleaned air 
. be designed for continuous oper- 
ation without gradual build up 
of obstruction to air flow 
. be equipped with instruments to 
indicate air flow or back pres- 
sure 

Flour Packing and Handling 

It is quite generally recognized that 
grinding operations in the mill are 
carried on with a reasonably low 
number of man hours per unit of pro- 
duction. Packing and loading opera- 
tions, on the other hand, are quite the 
reverse. Improvements in packing and 
loading departments should, there- 
fore, be directed primarily toward 
labor saving. 

While packing equipment and the 
route of travel from packer to box- 
car, truck or sales dock should be 
maintained insect free, the problem is 
much simpler than in the mill proper. 
It is assumed that flour entering the 
packing bin is free from infestation 
or contamination. The customary 
practice is to build packing bins on 
the job. Therefore, the miller, not the 
machinery manufacturer, is respon- 
sible for the ease with which they 
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WALSH, GOODMAN & ASSOCIATES 
pe ne me | chemical engineers and food 
technologists; complete analytical, re- 
search and pilot «3 —— fer 
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and application. 
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may be kept insect-free. In very re- 
cent years some prefabricated steel 
storage bins have been installed. It 
hardly seems necessary to point out 
that the joints of these bins should 
be so designed that insects can find 
neither entrance nor place to rest. 
There should be no ledges or cracks 
in packing bins. They should be abso- 
lutely self-cleaning. They should be 
so constructed or so protected from 
cold that sweating on inner surfaces 
is eliminated. 

To analyze packing machines prop- 
erly, the committee has divided them 
into two categories: (1) those for 


THE 


COST- 
CUTTING 
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PRECISION 
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handling small packages and (2) 
those for packing large bags. 


Packers for Small Sizes 


The committee recognizes that each 
currently available machine has many 
desirable features, but believes no 
one machine is entirely satisfactory. 
The committee offers the following 
observations: 

a. the trend is to cartons for pack- 

ages up to 5 Ib. 

b. self-appearance of paper bags 

could be improved. 

c. cotton bags, especially self-ris- 

ing in the South, are still popu- 
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lar. Present facilities for weigh- 
ing, filling and closing this type 
of bag offer much opportunity 
for improvement. 


. Measurement by weight rather 


than volume is rpeferable. 


. some packing machines do not 


handle a wide enough range of 
package sizes. 


. objectives should be to eliminate 


all labor of packing and sealing. 


. there is need for reasonably 


priced, simple to operate, auto- 
matic packing machine for small 
and medium-sized mills. 


. packaging equipment should be 
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For the complete story, send 





for a copy of our latest bul- 
letin R85 which thoroughly 
describes and illustrates this 
amazing mill, Your free 
copy is waiting... . Write 
TODAY. 


Ever since the AOM Convention, Millers from coast to coast have 
been talking about the New Series Wolf Double Roller Mill which... 


REQUIRES LESS BELTING—Tunnel shaft has been elim- 


inated. Power is transmitted direct to one of the fast rolls. 


USES LESS POWER—Extra large roll journals rotate freely 


in triple life, anti-friction bearings. Positive sanitation is pro- 


IMPROVES SANITATION—Smooth beveled ledges and tight 
fitting machined castings prevent dust or stock accumulations 
and make this mill easy to clean and keep clean. 


OPERATES EASIER AND MORE ACCURATELY—Con- 
veniently located positive adjusting mechanism with indica- 
tors are used to make grinding and roll separation adjust- 


1 
I 
j 
! 
! 
i 
I 
i vided by means of newly developed double oil seal. 
I 
I 
I 
i 
i 
i 


ments. Either or both sides of the mill can be thrown in or 


* out of operation easily. 


Welf Products Improve Sanctation 
THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG + PENNSYLVANIA 
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self-cleaning on the inside. 
i. it should be easily accessible for 
cleaning. 


The committee is aware of the ef- 
forts being made by manufacturers of 
small package equipment, and has 
good reason to believe that very nota- 
bly improved machines will be avail- 
able within & year or two. 


Large Bag Packers 

The committee feels safe in predict- 
ing that before many months have 
passed, the conventional auger packer 
with its accompanying hand weighing 
will be obsolete. As you know, there 
is already available a packer which 
automatically weighs and fills multi- 
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wall paper bags which have a simple 
tuck-in closure. This machine is cap- 
able of packing six bags per minute 
and requires only one man to oper- 
ate it. 

Equally fast handling of cotton 
bags is a must. Current experimental 
work to provide the answer is mov- 
ing along two different paths: (1) to 
develop a cotton bag using the same 
tuck-in valve principle that is now 
built into the multiwall paper bag 
and (2) to develop a machine that 
will automatically weigh, fill and close 
open-mouth bags, both cotton and 
paper. At least three manufacturers 
are making satisfactory progress 
along these lines. 


Details making possible the instal- 
lation of efficient handling and load- 
ing equipment can readily be included 
in plans for a new’mill. If, however, 
one must revamp existing docks, 
tracks, doorways ‘and so forth, or 
must devise a system to avoid such 
revamping, inventive genius is cer- 
tainly required. 

Conveying filled bags or sending 
them down a chute to the proximity 
of the boxcar door is no great prob- 
lem. But getting them into a car and 
then piling them properly is not so 
easy. The modern trend is toward 
high-speed daylight packing. If load- 
ing efficiency is to keep pace, it seems 
desirable to convey filled bags direct- 
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PEERLESS 44. Welded Stecl MIXER 


Designed to Meet EVERY Mixing and Blending Requirement 


Precision built and streamlined in single or multiple units, the 
PEERLESS All-Welded Steel Mixer lends itself to wide flexibility 


of installation, to meet any operating conditions. Being anti-friction 


—fully ballbearing, it operates quietly and without excessive vibra- 


tion. We illustrate just a few of the many designs and arrangements 


that are available. 


“it’s All in the Mixing Arm Arrangement” 


Engineering research, plus thousands of actual mixing tests, is re- 


sponsible for the paddle or agitator design of the PEERLESS Mixing 


Arm Arrangement. Its wide adaptability to perfect mixing and 


blending has earned for it a nation-wide reputation among thousands 


of millers who know from experience that this design provides for 


a more rapid and thorough mixing action. 


We Invite Your Inquiries! 


Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the nation say—"Essmueller 
Can Do It’. Have you tried us 
lately? 
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ly into the car, thus eliminating all 
hand trucking. 

For fast operations, the bags should 
have first been run through a flatten-~ 
er to reduce the height of the pile 
and carloading equipment should: 


1. be quickly and easily inserted in- 
to the car and retracted as the 
car is loaded 

2. be quickly and easily lowered or 

elevated or swung from side to 
side in order that the bag may 
be directed to its proper place 
on the pile with a minimum of 
manual effort 

. be capable of elevation to height 

of top bag of pile 

. be capable of operating from 

narrow as well as wide dock 

. not injure or soil bags 

. not require precise spotting of 

car 

be reversible, permitting unload- 

ing as well as loading 

. be sufficiently extensible to con- 

vey bags through one or more 
cars where parallel switch tracks 
exist. 


Equipment is already available 
which will meet most if not all of 
these tests. 
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Mixed Cars 
Loading of pool or mixed cars pre- 
sents a different problem and one for 
which the solution is not readily ap- 
parent. 
Palleting 


Palleting where warehousing is nec- 
essary deserves considerable study. 
It does not appear to be a satisfac- 
tory operation where filled bags are 
sent directly from packer to boxcar. 


Bulk Transportation 


A small amount of flour and mill- 
feed is already being shipped in bulk. 
The idea certainly has merit and 
should. be given serious consideration. 
It is hoped that the symposium on 
pneumatic conveying and bulk trans- 
portation of flour which is a part of 
this year’s A.O.M. convention pro- 
gram, will stimulate interest in the 
subject. 

A.O.M. Research Committee 
R. K. Durham, Chairman. 

R. R. Brotherton, G. T. Tesarek, 
Carl Arnold, L. C. Robinson, C. W. 
Grier, R. O. Pence, H. O. Olsby, L. E. 
Collier. 
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car carries about 140,000 lb. of flour, 
Mr. Finnie said. 

Both types of cars require special 
bulk storage facilities and pneumatic 
unloading equipment at the bakery. 
This equipment was illustrated with 
projection pictures. 

Mr. Finnie, in his summary of the 
advantages of bulk handling and ship- 
ment of flour, said the outstanding 
features of this type handling were 
its sanitary advantages and its mone- 
tary savings. He said the system is, 
of course, of primary significance to 
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the large bakers of the country, 
and he added that it holds equal in- 
terest for the millers. Mr. Finnie 
estimated that the saving in han- 
dling costs would amount to about 
25¢ a sack, 

He did not discuss installation 
costs for bakers, or the capital in- 
vestment in the railway cars. 


Engineer Says Bulk 
Shipment “Not 
Feasible” for Flour 


C. W. Gordon, chief engineer for 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb., who par- 
ticipated in the symposium on pneu- 
matic handling and bulk shipment of 
flour, brought out many facts in his 
report on bulk handling which in- 
dicated that shipment of flour in tank 
cars was not economically feasible at 
this time. 

His discussion was based on a study 
of a complete system of handling 
flour from the mill to the bakery, 
hauling the flour in especially built 
tank cars. He said that it appears to 
be practical only in cases of high 
volume movement over a short dis- 
tance. In the report of the study for 
his company, which operates baker- 
ies in four cities, it was shown that 
an initial investment of $751,000 
would be required, and that it would 
cost $89,000 annually to operate it. 
Estimated savings by the tank car 
system were fixed at $166,000 annual- 
ly, but that added costs totaling 
$145,000 would be introduced. The net 
saving, the difference between $169,- 
000 and $145,000, divided into the 
original installation cost, would mean 
that the amortization period for the 
equipment would be about 35 years, 
which is probably more than the life 
of the equipment. 

Mr. Gordon said that the tank cars 
would be of special design and would 
have to be owned either by a tank 
car operating company or by the mill. 
They would not be loaded directly 
from the mill stream, but from bulk 
storage, which would require that a 
mill not having bulk storage facili- 
ties would have to install tanks. 
There is no existing freight rate for 
bulk shipment of flour, he said, and 
added that in conversations with rail- 
road representatives, there probably 
would not be any bulk shipment rate 
adopted. The railroad, he said, prob- 
ably would allow 2¢ a mile discount 
because of customer-owned car use. 

Another disadvantage of the tank- 
car shipment scheme, Mr. Gordon 
said, is that it would require a major 
investment by the bakeries in in- 
stalling pneumatic handling equip- 
ment and bulk storage tanks to han- 
dle bulk flour. He said that in his 
talks with several bakery operators, 
he found that they would be re- 
luctant to “tie themselves up to one 
source of flour supply.” The only ap- 
plications of the system probably lie 
with bakeries which own mills and 
take all of the mills’ output. 


New Type Flour Conveyor 


R. M. Carrier, Jr., of the Whitley- 
Carrier Co., Aurora, Ill., followed Mr. 
Gordon on the bulk flour handling sym- 
posium with a discussion of a new 
type of flour conveyor which his com- 
pany has developed. He said that the 
reciprocating trough conveyor had 
many applications in the food-proc- 
essing industry and could be used in 
place of the conventional screw-con- 
veyor in flour mills. Mr. Carrier 
showed pictures to demonstrate the 
action of the trough conveyor which 
is actuated by cam drives and has 
a stroke or throw of 1% inches and a 
vertical throw of % inch. The speed 
of the conveyor is determined by the 
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specific gravity of the material be- 
ing handled and the ingenious ar- 
rangement of the vertical and hori- 
zontal movement causes the material 
in the conveyor to flow uniformly. 
The conveyor trough has a high ca- 
pacity, he said, and is kept clean 
easily—being almost self-cleaning. 


Report on Handling Flour 
in Bulk Shipment Boxes 


Roy A. Robinson, a member of the 
flour manufacturing department staff 
of the Minneapolis office of General 
Mills, Inc., reported on the use of 
boxes for bulk transportation of 
flour. The project had been developed 


by the Tote Engineering Co., Seattle, 
Wash., and the scheme consists of the 
use of either plywood or metal con- 
tainers, each 42 inches by 48 inches 
by 64 inches, having a capacity of 
70 cubic feet of flour. 

Mr. Robinson said that the plan ap- 
peared to be practical for packing off 
the production of a small mill and 
that it could be made fully automatic. 
There are two openings or doors in 
the boxes—an inlet at the top of 
the box and a discharge door 18 inches 
by 42 inches at the bottom of one 
side. Both doors are gasket-sealed 
and close with wedge locks, making 
them insect- and water-proof. 

The flour is settled in the box as 
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it is being filled with the use of a 
vibrator which permits getting maxi- 
mum weight and a filled box weighs 
about 3,000 lb. A 50-foot boxcar can 
accommodate 28 of the boxes, he said, 


’ making the total load about 84,000 Ib. 


The boxes are equipped with at- 
tached skids and are easily handled 
with a fork lift truck. 

Mr. Robinson said that the ship- 
ping characteristics of the boxes are 
good and that one of the principal 
advantages of the system was that it 
permitted the use of boxcars which 
ordinarily would be rejected as unfit 
for flour shipment. The boxes, he ex- 
plained, are insect-proof and also air- 
tight which prevented absorption of 
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any contaminating odors, water from 
leaky roofs, etc. 

One of the disadvantages, he said, 
was the extra-freight payment be- 
cause of the added weight of the 
boxes. The shipping of the empty 
boxes back from the bakery to 
the mill would make them unsuit- 
able for short hauls unless some 
adjustment of freight rates is made. 

Mr. Robinson said that some revi- 
sion of the regulations now in effect 
in many states regarding the reuse 
of flour containers would have to be 
made if the Tote system of handling 
bulk flour was adopted by many mills 
and bakeries. The regulations gen- 
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erally prohibit the reuse of any type 
of container and were directed prin- 
cipally against the use of secondhand 
textile containers. 

He said, too, that the use of the 
boxes would eliminate the need for 
extensive bulk storage facilities in 
smaller mills. Installation of the sys- 
tem, he said, “need not be an elab- 
orate installation problem.” 

Summing up the advantages and 
disadvantages of the system, which 
has been put to tests in the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. plant at Seattle, 
and the General Mills, Inc., plant at 
Tacoma, Mr. Robinson said that its 
advantages included: simplification of 





packing and unloading, elimination of 
the danger of the flour becoming in- 
fested while in transit, that the boxes 
permit the use of otherwise unfit box- 
cars for shipping flour, that installa- 
tion costs were low, averaging about 
$500 per installation for equipment 
to handle the boxes, and that the 
losses through sifting out of flour, 
damaged containers, etc., were re- 
duced to almost zero. 

Its disadvantages, he said, include: 
freight costs on hauling the empty 
boxes back to the mill, cost of storage 
space to store the empty boxes, and 
third, rental of the boxes, which 
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would be owned and maintained by 
the Tote organization. 


Urges Recruitment 
of Young Men for 
Milling Industry 


Special effort to induce the young- 
er members of the milling industry 
to join the Association of Operative 
Millers was urged by J. George Kehr, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, 
chairman of the membership com- 
tee. Increasing the younger active 
and junior active membership will 
encourage new ideas and add “fire” 
to the organization, he said. 

Mr. Kehr reported that this year 
he was granted the power to pick his 
own committee and it. was his aim to 
select representatives from as many 
different districts as possible and to 
bring “younger blood” into the com- 
mittee. A somewhat continuous mem- 
bership campaign progressed through- 
out the year, and results were grati- 
fying, he said. 

One hundred three new active 
members, 85 associate members and 
38 junior active members were signed 
up during the year, Mr. Kehr report- 
ed. The total of 226 new members at 
the time of the closing of the books 
has since been augmented by 30, pos- 
sibly 40, others. 

One man, Lloyd Steirly, S. R. 
Sikes Co., Minneapolis, was person- 
ally responsible for introducing 81 
new members into the organization. 
Special thanks was expressed by Mr. 
Kehr to this very active committee 
member, and the convention assem- 
bly gave him enthusiastic applause. 


C. R. Veeck Reports on 
Education in Milling 


An interésting, comprehensive sum- 
mary of not only work of the A.O.M. 
educational committee but also all ed- 
ucational progress in the milling in- 
dustry to date was presented by C. R. 
Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., committee chairman. 

The need for broader educational 
facilities in the milling industry is 
great, Mr. Veeck pointed out. At the 
turn of the century there wasn’t time 
for an educational program for there 
was a mad scramble to build and 
expand the industry. Then during the 
depression years there was no money 
to devote to educational purposes 
and finally when the second World 
War came there was a shortage of 
men and those who needed training 
and knowledge were in the service. 

Initial step taken by the industry 
was to form the Technical Advisory 
Committee of the Millers National 
Federation, with the purposes of (1) 
encouraging cereal chemistry  re- 
search, (2) instruction in mill sanita- 
tion and (3) educate future millers. 
In regard to the latter point a course 
in milling engineering was established 
in September, 1947, at the University 
of Minnesota. Initial graduates from 
this school will first become avail- 
able to the industry by spring, 1951. 

Mr. Veeck then summarized a re- 
port submitted by a fellow education- 
al committee member, Prof. Warren 
Keller, Kansas State College, on cur- 
rent activities at the school. The out- 
line covered the following projects: 
(1) education of 125 undergraduates 
and graduate students at the college 
in milling administration, technology 
and chemistry, (2) carrying out work 
on six current fellowships or research 
aids in both technological and chemi- 
cal subjects, (3) functioning of the 
millers advisory committee and the 
operative millers subcommittee in ob- 
taining a pilot bakery for the college 
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and modernizing the college mill and 
(4) the development and final success 
of the four-week millers short course 
offered by the college in conjunction 
with the milling industry. 

The biological abstracting service 
initiated by the Millers National Fed- 
eration and the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists was also re- 
ferred to in Mr. Veeck’s report, as 
well as the compilation of A.O.M. 
bulletin material from 1920 to 1937 
into a bound volume. 

“The bulk of the editing was done 
by our secretary, Don Eber, with the 
help of a committee,” Mr. Veeck said, 
“and consequently he and they de- 
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serve all of the credit for this fine 
job.” 

However, the principal project of 
the educational committee in the 
past year has been the revision of the 
Dunwoody correspondence course in 
practical milling, the responsibilities 
of which the A.O.M. assumed last 
year. Meetings have been held dur- 
ing the year to get the work of the 
revision started. 

“The first quarter of the course will 
deal with fundamentals, simple arith- 
metic, physics, drawing, mechanics, 
power transmission and the like,” he 
reported. “The second quarter will 
cover grain and grain cleaning, the 


third, with the milling processes of 
breaking, grading, purification, bolt- 
ing, flow sheet developments, etc., 
and the fourth quarter will be many 
miscellaneous subjects.” - 
Deadline for complete revision is 
Jan. 1, 1949, Mr. Veeck said, and the 
first quarter is already at the printers. 
To publicize the functions of the 
educational committee and principal- 
ly to gain and maintain interest in 
the correspondence course, an edi- 
torial subcommittee has ‘been formed. 
Members of the committee as an- 
nounced by Mr. Veeck, are Paul L. 
Dittemore, Minneapolis, editor of 
Milling Production, chairman; Walter 
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Tholstrup, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis; Prof. John M..Mac- 
Kenzie, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis; John P. Snyder, Jr., flour 
milling division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and Henry M. Crosby, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Brotherton Says 
Modernization Is a “Must” 


Program for Many 


R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., followed Mr. 
Durham’s report of the AOM research 
committee (see page 3a) with a re- 
port of relations between the re- 
search committee and the manufac- 
turers of flour milling machinery. He 
reviewed the history of the research 
committee and told of its reactiva- 
tion two years ago under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Durham. 

He said that trying to place the 
blame for a lack of progress in de- 
velopment of new machinery in the 
past was not too important at this 
time and very likely it would “turn 
into a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black.” He said that manage- 
ment, operatives and manufacturers 
should equally share any criticism 
that might be made on lack of 
mechanical progress. 

Mr. Brotherton told of the many 
meetings between representatives of 
manufacturers and the AOM research 
committee wherein the two groups 
exchanged suggestions and ideas re- 
garding modernization of machinery. 
He cited the excellent exhibits of new 
machines during the convention as 
some of the results of the assistance 
that has been given the manufactur- 
ers by the millers. 

“Milling is a stable industry,” Mr. 
Brotherton said. “The rewards for 
successful new ideas should be worth- 
while and our problems are not too 
difficult, provided we do not become 
too complacent.” 

He said that the heavy demands 
of wartime mill operations on equip- 
ment that was ‘“‘too old to start with,” 
plus the exacting demands of the 
pure food laws and the economic 
need of more efficient machines 
makes much of the milling equip- 
ment in this country obsolete and in 
need of replacement now or in the 
next few years,” he said. 

“It is no longer a case of consid- 
ering modernization for many mills,” 
he said. “It is a ‘must’ program for 
those mills if they expect to meet 
successfully the demands of modern 
competition.” 

The complete text of Mr. Brother- 
ton’s address appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Developments by Manu- 


facturers Summarized 
by L. E. Collier 


The year 1947-48 will probably go 
down in history of milling as being 
the period when the broadest im- 
provements were made in basic mill- 
ing machinery, L. E. Collier, Arrow 
Mills, Inc., Houston, declared in a 
talk, “What’s New in Milling Machin- 
ery and Equipment,” based upon a 
comprehensive survey made by the 
speaker of 125 machinery manufac- 
turers. : 

With per capita bread consumption 
at an alarmingly low point and flour 
milling capacity in North America 
exeeeding the requirements of the pop- 
ulation, there may be some question 
as to why such widespread advance- 
ment need be made, Mr. Collier said, 
but probably the basic motivating 
force behind the progress could be 
that the industry is eager to do some- 
thing big—particularly to show the 
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prominent mill. 


Continuous Insect Control 


protected from adulteration by insect excreta. 
It is obvious from this description of its 
applications, that the “ENTOLETER” Infestation 
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trol. By continuous “ENTOLETER” operation, the 
food processor destroys insect life before it can 
build up and threaten plant or product clean- 
liness. The basic purpose of “ENTOLETER” Con- 
tinuous Control is to prevent infestation from 
developing. In addition to this service, the 


“ENTOLETER” system is an excellent means of 
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rest of the world the merits of our 
free enterprise system. 

Another important point is that 
increased expense caused by higher 


4 


labor and material costs and reduced 
running time must be offset by more 
effective use of machinery. Thus not 
only American mills are embarked 
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on long range programs of improve- 
ment, but the foreign market, which 
is becoming more of a reality every 
day, is in need of new and better 
machines, Mr. Collier asserted. 
Results of the survey were pro- 
found, Mr. Collier declared. Sixteen 
points of roller ‘mill design were list- 
ed by the speaker as being in the 
course of improvement by American 
manufacturers. They are (1) more 
streamlined appearance, (2) compact- 
ness by the use of self-contained dif- 
ferential drives and battery rolls, (3) 
the elimination of the tunnel and 
tunnel shaft, (4) double roll or com- 
bination vibrating feeder roll and 











The griddle performance of all pan- 
cake flour depends largely upon the 
leavening acid. The uniform, de- 
layed action of V-90 produces a 
light, frothy batter, closely resem- 
bling that developed by a yeast 
raised pancake batter. Thousands 
of tiny gas bubbles are entrapped 
in the batter. The instant this 
frothy V-90 batter is placed on the 
griddle the. heat causes the tiny 
bubbles of gas to expand until the 
dough is “‘set’”’ or cooked. 

Because the V-90 pancake is 
completely leavened before baking 
out, it is honeycombed with tissue- 
thin cell walls. “Blow” holes and 
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dense doughy areas, characteristic 
of an ordinary pancake, are com- 
pletely eliminated. No wonder a 
V-90 pancake looks so good, tastes 
so good, and is so easily digested. 


New Manual Tells Complete Story 


The complete V-90 pancake story 
is told in Victor’s new ‘“‘Manual of 
Self-Rising, Phosphated and En- 
riched Flours.’’ Get -your copy out 
and see for yourself how V-90 can 
increase the consumer appeal of 
your self-rising pancake flour in the 
months... and years. . . to come! 
If you have misplaced yours, we'll 
be glad to send you another. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 
NEW YORK. N. Y.; KANSAS CITY, MO.; ST. LOUIS, MO.; NASHVILLE, TENN.; GREENS- 
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spreader, (5) individual feeder drives 
for each pair of rolls, (6) individual 
roll throw-out mechanism, (7) mi- 
crometer roll adjustment, (8) great- 
er ease for changing rolls, (9) clean- 
er and rounder corners preventing in- 
festation, (10) all metal construction, 
(11) positive safety device which 
prevents rolls from running together 
when flow of stock stops, (12) anti- 
friction or collar oiled babbitt bear- 
ings, (13) larger inspection doors, 
(14) elimination of glass in upper 
housing inspection doors, (15) use of 
compressed air for roll adjustment 
and (16) nylon filled brushes and 
special alloy metal scrapers. 

Shifting to improvements in sifter 
design, Mr. Collier noted that drives 
are being perfected which will throw 
a perfect circle at any milling speed, 
are free swinging, have anti-friction 
bearings, will not “walk” on starting 
up or closing down and have adjust- 
able throws. Irregular surfaces on 
sifters are being eliminated, stream- 
lining the machine. Other outstanding 
improvements include (1) the elim- 
ination of exterior hand clamps, (2) 
a leveling mechanism, (3) cleaner 
corners, (4) sieve frames being made 
from magnolia wood, impregnated 
wood, for hardness, and soon from 
magnesium, and (5) nylon stockings. 

Though purifying principles have 
not changed, Mr. Collier tabulated 
the following improvements in man- 
ufacture: (1) all metal construction, 
(2) use of hoppers instead of convey- 
ors, (3) sectional sieves, (4) improved 
ball bearing eccentric located inside 
the housing, (5) sectional air control, 
(6) improved mechanical cloth clean- 
er, (7) improved feeder, (8) stream- 
lined manufacture and (9) elimina- 
tion of glass. 

In bringing out several relatively 
minor improvements in grain clean- 
ing and tempering equipment, Mr. 
Collier declared there could now be 
considerable attention directed 
toward multi-duty machines, grain 
sterilization machines for killing and 
and removing insects from grain. 
However, the survey showed that 
grain cleaners are now more sanitary, 
provide for better aspiration, have an 
improved, streamlined appearance, 
incorporate the use of permanent 
magnets replacing electro-magnets, 
provide improved insect’ control 
through use of combined Entoleter 
Aspirator and also the Flowrater. 

“It has become imperative that bet- 
ter dust control be incorporated in 
our milling systems with special em- 
phasis on retaining all free dust with- 
in the system,”*the speaker declared. 
“Such improvements have been made 
to where it is now possible to con- 
vey flour pneumatically without the 
usual accompaniment of escaping 
dust.” 

Mr. Collier also called attention to 
the more widespread use of filter cloth 
collectors and the pneumatic han- 
dling of mill stocks. 

Horizontal movement of mill stocks 
still presents quite a problem, he said. 
The use of vertical close tolerance 
screw conveyors, impregnated eleva- 
tor belting, self-cleaning screw con- 
veyors (also those that vibrate or 
oscillate) and enclosed belt conveyors 
are some improvements of conven- 
tional mechanical means of moving 
stock, but the ultimate still has not 
been reached, Mr. Collier believed. 

In reporting on the use of air for 
separation he said that centrifugal 
and gravity air separators are being 
used for granulation classification and 
separation of flour and mill stocks. 
Specific gravity separators are gain- 
ing favor for classifying grains and 
separating out foreign material of 
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similar size, shape or weight. They 
also are being used for cleaning and 
classifying farina and _ separating 
whole germ from middlings. 

Mr. Collier referred to progress in 
mechanical packaging of paper bags 
and declared that the same princi- 
ple will soon be applied to textile 
bags. As to loading there is much 
remaining to be done to reduce labor 
costs. Some advancement has been 
made in the design of portable belt 
conveyors which can be adjusted in 
length and height, flexible portable 
conveyors which use a series of end- 
less springs forming a belt which may 
turn corners or be elevated to any 
pitch required, and gravity roller con- 
veyors. 


Air Separation of Flour 
“Has Many Possibilities” 


Frank W. Wichser, a member of 
the staff of the department of mill- 
ing industry, Kansas State College, 
summarized the findings from a year 
of research on further studies in 
flour granulation in a report present- 
ed as the first on the afternoon ses- 
sion May 19. Mr. Wichser’s researches 
during the past year were a contin- 
uation of the project, ‘Studies in 
Flour Granulation,” upon which he 
reported at the 1947 convention held 
in Minneapolis. That first report was 
published in this journal for October, 
1947, It was based on work with only 
one type of flour. The work upon 
which the 1948 report is based was 
concerned with a comparison of the 
granulation of two types of hard 
winter wheat flour, one soft wheat 
flour, and one spring wheat flour. 

In his summary and conclusions, 
Mr. Wichser said that the various 
size particles from the hard wheat 
flours show a definite, well-defined 
trend and except for the smallest 
groups composed of the finest par- 
ticles separated by air (0 to 37 
microns in diameter) the larger par- 
ticles are inherently lower in ash and 
protein content. A decrease in the 
size of the flour particles, he said, is 
always accompanied by an increase in 
the ash and protein content. 

The smallest particle-size fraction, 
he explained, are characteristically 
high in ash and low in protein. Free 
starch granules and finely divided 
protein substances apparently consti- 
tute a large portion of the finest (0- 
37 micron) fraction. 

“The baking qualities of the flours 
obtained by the separations are not 
correlated with the ash content of 
those fractions,” Mr. Wichser said. 
“If the ash content alone were con- 
sidered in relation to baking quality, 
it might be concluded that the more 
desirable bread was produced from 
the flours showing a higher, not low- 
er, ash content. The ash content was 
shown to be an inherent and normal 
mineral deposit in the endosperm, 
not having a detrimental influence on 
the baking quality of the flour.” 

The ash and protein contents also 
were shown to be in relation to those 
of the control or straight grade 
flours. 

With respect to the results ob- 
tained in a study of soft wheat flours, 
Mr. Wichser said that the smallest- 
size fraction (0-37 microns) was 
shown to be more desirable for use 
in pastry goods than were the coarser 
particles. Although the protein con- 
tent and particle size relationship 
was the same as shown by the hard 
wheat flour fractions, he said, a re- 
versal of the trend was shown by the 
ash test. The 0-37 micron material 
in hard wheat flours did not show a 
detrimental influence on the remain- 
ing portions of the flours; neither did 
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this material add anything to the 
flour quality. 

“The manner in which the endo- 
sperm fractures to form the various 
size particles reveals a well-defined 
structure of the wheat endosperm,” 
Mr. Wichser said. “Each size flour 
particle exhibits a close physical and 
chemical relationship to another size, 
indicating that these particles that 
are all of about the same size orig- 
inate in similar zones of the endo- 
sperm.” 

Mr. Wichser added that further 
studies indicate that many factors 
influence the coarseness or fineness 
of flours milled from various types 
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of wheat. Included in those factors 
he said, are tempering and condi- 
tioning rest periods, moisture content, 
roll surfaces, roll differential speeds 
and roll spacings. 

He said that the practical applica- 
tions gained from the study of sepa- 
rating flour by air instead of by sift- 
ing are “great.” He said that it is 
possible to change physically and 
chemically the behavior of flours by 
blending the final flour wanted from 
the various fractions’ in such a man- 
ner as to obtain new products and 
add more value to the old. 

In concluding, Mr. Wichser ex- 
pressed his indebtedness to the Mill- 
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ers National Federation which fi- 
nanced the work. 

Roy K. Durham, chairman of the 
technical advisory committee of the 
federation, who presided at the ses- 
sion, complimented Mr. Wichser for 
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the very interesting report and also 
upon his manner of presentation. The 
operatives kept Mr. Wichser busy for 
about 10 minutes in answering a num- 
ber of questions related to the air 
separation method. 


Federal Insect Control 
Research Program Outlined 


Dr. R. T. Cotton, head of the Man- 
hattan, Kansas, field laboratory of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture outlined the objectives of the 
research program in insect control 
that is being conducted under the 
terms of the Research and Marketing 
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Act of 1946. He appeared on the aft- 
ernoon session May 19. 

He said that the chief objective will 
be to find a practical method of con- 
trol of stored grain insects. Insect in- 
festation in grains, he said, starts on 
the farm and prevention of damage 
to grain in farmers’ bins is the “most 
important single problem.” 

Dr. Cotton admitted that the op- 
erative millers have a “most difficult 
problem” in manufacturing flour that 
is free of any insect fragments when 
the wheat from which the flour is 
milied in many instances contains one 
or all of the stages of insect life. The 
solution to the problem, Dr. Cotton 
said, is in finding a simple and rapid 


test that will show the presence of in- 
sect infestation in the grain before it 
is milled. He said that insect damage 
has been difficult to detect and told 
of two test methods developed by J. 
C. Frankenfeld of the Manhattan, 
Kansas, entomology laboratory. 

Mr. Frankenfeld’s two test meth- 
ods have been developed only recent- 
ly and employ stains that color the 
points at which the insects deposit 
their eggs in the wheat kernels. One 
is an iodine stain which is used in dis- 
closing the presence of starch and the 
other is a standard biological stain 
using acid fuchsin. Both staining 
techniques are described in articles 
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appearing elsewhere in this issue of 
this journal. 

Dr. Cotton said that a part of the 
research program undertaken by his 
laboratory will be to select several 
flour mills using different methods of 
insect control. He pointed out that 
some mills are fumigated four times 
a year, others only twice, with spot 
treatments in between the general 
fumigations and others do not use 
general fumigations, but resort to 
more frequent spot treatments, En- 
toleters at head and tail of mill, 
vacuum cleaning systems, etc. He said 
that periodic inspections will be made 
of the selected mills to determine 
the insect populations and from this 
information much can be concluded 
regarding the comparative advan- 
tages or merits of the different sys- 
tems. 

Dr. Cotton said that the operative 
millers can be of much help in solv- 
ing the infestation problem, and he 
encouraged them to cooperate with 
the bureau. “You millers have many 
problems in this connection,” Dr 
Cotton said, ‘‘and we in the entomol- 
ogy bureau would welcome your sug: 
gestions so that we may begin work 
on what you think is your greatesi 
problem in insect infestations.” 


Oscar T. Cook Says 
Farmers Should Pay 


Oscar T. Cook, president of the 
Cook Chemical Co., Kansas City, fol- 
lowed Dr. R. T. Cotton on the May 
19 session which was devoted mainly 
to sanitation in the flour mill. 

Mr. Cook showed picture slides of 
various samples of milling wheat 
which were graded No. 1 hard by fed- 
eral grain graders. Many of the sam- 
ples, he said, were taken from ship: 
as they were being filled for export. 

The central point of Mr. Cook's 
presentation was some very convinc- 
ing evidence that the milling indus- 
try “is starting at the wrong end” 
in its attempts to get rid of, or at 
least minimize, the infestation prob- 
lem. 

Included in the picture slides were 
pictures of wheat that had been tak- 
en from farmers’ grain bins in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and other 
wheat-producing states. The wheat 
that was photographed for showing at 
the convention was stained in the 
technique developed by J. C. Frank- 
enfeld of the entomology bureau lab- 
oratory and described by Dr. Cotton. 
All wheat was infested, averaging 
from 1 to 15%. Mr. Cook said that 
one sample, graded Na. 1 hard by the 
federal grain inspection service, con- 
sisted of grain with every kerne! 
punctured and contained every stage 
of insect life, from egg to adult. 

He told of the results of some tests 
on the effectiveness of fumigation of 
the wheat in farmers’ bins. One lot, 
fumigated at the rate of 1 gal. of 
fumigant for each 1,000 bu. of grain, 
showed about % to 1% infestation. 
The grain was fumigated last Au- 
gust, four weeks after it had been 
placed in storage, and the insect 
counts were made about the first 
week in May. 

An untreated bin of the same 
wheat showed about 5%% of weevil 
damage. The cost of fumigating the 
wheat, Mr. Cook said, would figure 
at about %¢ bu. 

He said that about 42% of all 
wheat in storage in Kansas would 
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show weevil damage, adding that 
Kansas was no exception. He said 
that wheat that will move to market 
within the next 90 days would show 
the highest amount of insect infesta- 
tion ever experienced. 

Mr. Cook’s recommendations for an 
effective approach to the problem was 
that the millers use the test devel- 
oped by the Bureau of Entomology 
to show insect-infested wheat and 
grade the wheat down. Farmers, he 
said, would take more care of their 
grain if they had to take a lower 
price for infested wheat. As matters 
now stand, he said, a farmer. gets 
just as much for infested Wheat as he 
does for clean wheat and there is no 
point in his spending money to fumi- 
gate the grain when he can get just 
as much money for it without fumi- 
gation. 

Dr. R. T. Cotton said that it was 
his personal opinion that application 
of a discount on grain would be ef- 
fective in convincing the farmers that 
they must take better care of their 
grain and not allow it to get infested 
with insects. 

Mr. Durham, who presided at the 
session, said in response to a sugges- 
tion by O. J. Zimmerman, General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, that an 
effort will be made to incorporate the 
stain test for insect infestation as a 
part of the federal grain grading 
standards. Experienced grain grad- 
ers, he said, cannot detect infested 
wheat without the use of a technique 
such as the stain test. 


High Fragment Count 
Due to Infested Wheat 


George B. Wagner, entomologist, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, ap- 
peared on the sanitation session and 
presented a report on “The Infest- 
ed Wheat Problem.” Mr. Wagner 
showed projection pictures to supple- 
ment his address to demonstrate the 
manner in which insects live in wheat 
and the pictures explained why the 
insects were hard to detect, and hard 
to get rid of in the wheat-cleaning 
operations. 

Mr. Wagner also reported upon a 
research project conducted by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., to determine wheth- 
er fragments in flour were due more 
to the presence of insects within the 
wheat or from infestation that might 
be traceable to the mill and milling 
machinery. In the research, both in- 
fested wheat and artificially infested 
milling machinery were used so that a 
controlled experiment might be con- 
ducted. The results of the experi- 


ments showed that infested wheat - 


produced far more fragments in flour 
than did the artificially infested mill. 
Mr. Wagner’s research report was 
published in the April Milling Pro- 
duction Section of this journal 


A. M. Marsh Reviews 
Dust-Handling Problem 


Appropriately opening a symposi- 
um May 20 on dust collecting, A. M. 
Marsh, A. M. Marsh; Inc., Milwau- 
kee, spoke on the hazards caused 
by dust accumulation around flour 
mills. A clean, attractive plant is 
one of the best ways to promote 
sales, Mr. Marsh declared, and news 
of the degree of cleanliness around 
particular flour mills gets around. 

“The day of ‘what you don’t see 
won’t hurt you’ is about over as far 
as food plants are concerned,” he 
asserted, “and that includes flour 
mills.” 

Caring for dust has always been 
one of the major headaches of the 
industry, for the process of milling 
calls for the breaking down of the 
grain to flour particle sizes and the 






result is that some of the particles 
are so small they are difficult to col- 
lect. In the first place, Mr. Marsh 
said, ours is an industry that cannot 
afford waste. 

“Secondly, the explosion and fire 
risk is always present,” he declared. 
“Fortunately we have some outstand- 
ing engineers in our Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau who know the prices 
paid for losses and the _ technical 
background to help lick this dust prob- 
lem. We can do well to listen to them 
and work with them.” 

“Don’t make the manufacturer of 
equipment carry all the burden of 
the problem,” Mr. Marsh believed, 
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“and don’t tie him down to a ‘satis- 
faction’ guarantee for there is no 
such thing. The room for improve- 
ment over present general methods 
is so great that we can well be satis- 
fied with something less than per- 
fect if it has to be.” 

In closing Mr. Marsh pointed out 


that in the early history of milling . 


the problem was not pressing for 
units were small and in thinly popu- 
lated areas. Now the problem is en- 
tirely different with conjested popu- 
lation, larger units and with con- 
tinuous day and night operation. 
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E. F. Granzow Describes 
Day Co. Tubular Filter 


Dividing his discussion into an in- 
troduction to cyclones, consideration 
of the physical properties of dust, 
construction of centrifugal collectors 
and their principle of operation and 
construction and principle of opera- 
tion of cloth filters, E. F. Granzow, 
The Day Co., Minneapolis, spoke on 
“Dust Filters for the Milling In- 
dustry.” 

Filters may be classified as (1) 
the well known cyclone, (2) low back 
pressure and high back pressure high 


velocity separation units and (3) 
cloth filters, which are not particu- 
larly an innovation, Mr. Granzow 
said. Concerning high and low back 
pressure units he declared that there 
is practically no difference in the 
percentage of separation between the 
high and low back pressure units 
and that the power expended in the 
high back pressure units is out of all 
proportion to the claimed gain in 
separation. 

“Cloth filters are grouped in com- 
partments,” he said. “Each group of 
tubes in a compartment is shut off 
from the air stream periodically and 
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AERO+ LIQUID HCN Fumigant, for thorough, plant-wide pest control, and 
ACRYLON®* Spot Fumigant are the ideal pesticide combination for keeping 
mills free of insects and rodents at all times. 

They afford maximum kill at minimum cost...leave no taste, odor or color 
...do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 
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gallon and 50-gallon drums. Dosage chart 
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shaken mechanically. When this op- 
eration is completed for the first sec- 
tion of the filters, the same procedure 
follows for the second. One of the 
difficulties with this system is that 
a period of high back pressure ex- 
ists during the time of cleaning, ren- 
dering the pipe system and hoods 
connected to it much less effective 
during the filter cleaning periods.” 

Tubular self-cleaning filters have 
now been developed which operate 
in the following manner: Annular air 
rings surround each tube. This air 
ring has an annular slot adjacent 
to the cloth. Air is blown into the 
ring cleaning system at a fairly high 
pressure. This air blows through the 
filter cloth from the outside, dislodg- 
ing the material hanging on the inside 
of the cloth. At the same time, the 
system of cleaning rings is carried 
up and down along the axis of the 
tubes constantly doing the job of 
dislodging the material which has ad- 
hered to the inner wall of the filter 
tube. 

Another method of separating out 
fine dust is by scrubbing the air by 
passing it through a water spray. 
Generally speaking, to introduce a 
wet operation into a dry one is quite 
difficult because of the problem of 
reclaiming the material from the 
wet to the dry state, he said. 

Summarizing the physical proper- 
ties of dust, Mr. Granzow listed the 
following points: 

(1) Dust from wheat, oats, corn, 
barley produce the least number of 
problems in separation unless con- 
densation and moisture enter into 
the problem. 

(2) There is a certain amount 
of abrasive action in all grain dust 
due to the presence of gritty particles 
in alluvial soil. 

(3) When it comes to mill opera- 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD Fils Sailly-Saillisel & Paris, France | 
| birthplace of world-famous | 


| “SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH _ | 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH 
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For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 
Trade Mark 
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| Minneapolis 15, Minn. Bristol, Tenn. 
100 Gold St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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tion there is presented the question 
of very fine particles in some mill 
streams, high humidity in other 
streams, fine particles in purifier suc- 
tion, dust from the elevator leg heads 
and the high humidity in the roll 
system. i 

(4) The “effect of humidity is to 
plug up spouts and gum up filter 
cloths. 

(5) The problems ‘ef particle size 
and shape is of important considera- 
tion. From 40 to 10 microns is still 
recoverable in the centrifugal col- 
lector, and from 40 microns to .5 
microns are subscreen or in the mi- 
croscopic field. Below .5 microns is 
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submicroscopic. 

Centrifugal collectors may be clas- 
sified as the plain cyclone with the 
straight stack, the Day type filter 
and the high velocity high back pres- 
sure filters, he said. 

“Losses from centrifugal collec- 
tors may vary from % of 1% to 6%,” 
Mr. Granzow said. ‘Now we are at- 
tempting to develop machinery which 
will reduce losses to as near zero as 
possible.” 

“The type of unit which is calcu- 
lated to account for the complete 
elimination of dust from a plant dust 
control system is when the filter is 
used in conjunction with a cyclone,” 


he went on to say. “The major separa- 
tion takes place in the cyclone and 
the material thus rejected passes into 
the filter and a complete separation 
is accomplished.” 


Miniature Cyclone 
Collectors for Use 
in Flour Mills 


Two representatives of the Dustex 
Corp., Buffalo, Hamilton Hazel and 
Frank Bowers, presented a discus- 
sion of the application of miniature 
cyclones to flour mill dust collection. 
Because of the limited collection ef- 
ficiency of ordinary large cyclones, 
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TO THE OLD-FASHIONED MILLER CAME MANY 
GRAINS—wheat, corn, oats, rye—to be ground into 
flour. Modern milling practice loses some of the great 
nutritional benefits present in Nature’s wheat because 
of consumers’ demand for patent flour. Millers, rec- 
ognizing this, took the initiative in restoring to white 
flour, through enrichment, the health-giving qualities 
present in wheat. Their achievement in making their 
flour whiter and finer and nutritionally more bene- 
ficial, is acclaimed by physicians and nutritionists. 
Millers are Keeping Faith with Nature. 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 


Today these products, made from wheat, 
are enriched: 
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their uses are restricted to dusts 
which contain practically no low-mi- 
cron particles or for use as a pre- 
cleaner to a high efficiency collec- 
tor, Mr. Hazel said. 

Since the industry today requires 
very high collection efficiency on most 
of its dust problems, miniature cy- 
clones have been developed. Experi- 
ence has proven that the smaller the 
diameter of the cyclone the higher 
the collection efficiency, he said. Be- 
cause of the restricted use of air they 
have been assembled in clusters. The 
speaker then presented the answer 
to the problem of distributing the 
air and dust equally between the cy- 
clone cluster. 

“An arrangement of 4-inch di- 
ameter miniature cyclones was 
worked out that did bring equal dis- 
tribution of air by eliminating the 
build-up and plugging and a collector 
was developed known as the Micro- 
clone,” Mr. Hazel said. “It has been 
found that the valuable grain dus’‘s 
recovered by this apparatus will py 
for the complete insiallation, inclu:- 
ing erection, in less than two years.” 

Now large volumes of air, bearing 
dust with a high percentage of low- 
micron sized particles, are being han- 
dled with a dust collector that oper- 
ates at a fixed resistance, has no 
moving parts, requires no periodic 
maintenance, and presents no fire 
hazards since it is made entirely of 
noncombustible materials, he con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Bowers then followed this in- 
troductory discussion with a more 
technical report of the mechanical 
operation of miniature cyclones: An 
ordinary cyclone will take out dust 
down to approximately 50 microns, 
one micron being .00004 inches. Par-' 
ticles 10 microns or below will tend 
to settle slowly out of very quict 
air but ordinary disturbance, both 
inside and outside a mill is enough 
to keep these suspended almost in- 
definitely, he said. Miniature cyclones 
are designed to collect these smaller 
dust particles missed by ordinary 
cyclones. 

Designed to take the maximum ad- 
vantages of the physical laws for 
high dust collection efficiency, a mini- 
ature cyclone has a long, narrow in- 
let, a basic diameter of only 4 i: 
and a comparatively long cone. The 
air enters tangentially so that it spins 
around, he explained, and the centri- 
fugal force on the dust particles 
forces them to the outside wall. The 
air and dust have to take a down- 
ward spiral as they enter, and since 
the hopper is closed, the air spir! 
is reversed so that it goes up the 
outlet tube. The dust, being against 
the wall and having an initial dowr- 
ward direction, goes on around and 
down into the hopper. 

Declaring that the best actual proof 
of any product is in existing installa- 
tions, Mr. Bowers told of some min - 
ature cyclone installations which 
have been very satisfactory. One 
large mill has a unit operating that 
is handling six purifiers with co!- 
lectors attached which return the 
air to the room. It has no filters, 
no moving parts, and should never 
require cleaning, he said. 

Finally, Mr. Bowers brought ou! 
the fact that this new type dust 
collecting system has made drying 
of flour and pre-mixes possible be- 
cause hot, moist conditions are no 


Superior Carsive Toots 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


Anderson Machine & Tool Works 
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longer impossible for collectors to 
handle. Also air conveying can be 
made practical since the dust loss 
problem can be eliminated, and ven- 
tilation and dust collection will make 
it possible to use all-metal sifters 
and similar equipment where sweat- 
ing of metal units has hitherto pre- 
vented its use. 


Combination Dust 
Collector and Wet 
Dust Arrestor 


In the final speech on the dust 
collecting symposium, L. C. Robinson, 
general superintendent, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, told 
of a combination cyclone and wet 
dust arrestor system which was de- 
veloped by their company. They were 
seeking apparatus which would, in 
heir opinion, do a 100% job of dust 
‘ollecting, be safe from fire and ex- 
jlosion, be economical to install and 
yperate and does not harbor insects. 

Their first experiments led them to 
discover if there were any places 
vhere suction could be done away 
vith, Mr. Robinson said, and the 
inal answer was no. The next step 
vas to eliminate any outside loss of 
tir by returning air from purifier 
dust collectors to the purifiers. This 
vas done on all except a farina puri- 

er used to repurify while sizing, 
e said. 

The speaker reported that on flour 
nill roll suction the system developed 
ises three cubic feet of air to each 
ineal inch of roll surface and six 

ubic feet of air is used to each 
nch of width of the elevator leg for 
the elevator head suction. Twenty 
cubie feet of air per minute is ex- 
hausted for each cubic foot of dust 
collector volume on the cyclone dust 
collectors. 

The next revision was to improve 
the action of the present cyclone col- 
lector. Mr. Robinson said that they 
experimented with various methods 
of back pressuring the collector by 
lowering the outlet hood and it was 
found that on some collectors better 
results were obtained but at the ex- 
pense of handling a lesser amount of 
alr, 

A baffle, made in the shape of an 
inverted hopper, was fashioned on 
the end of a rod for lowering or rais- 
ing below the bottom of the out- 
let in the collector. The shape of the 
baffle allows no stock to accumulate 
on top. 

“This improvement will still allow 
dust to escape to the outside,” he 
said, “but in order to trap the re- 
maining dust we fitted out collec- 
tors with a secondary suction to the 
side of the vents and made the hood 
on top adjustable.” 

The air drawn off is then blown 
into a large tank with water sprays 
and baffles in it, the water then 
being drawn off into the sewer, he 
explained. About 200 lb. of material 
were found to leave the system each 
day, or a loss of somewhat less 
than 1%. 
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A.O.M. Convention Notes 


By Paul L. Dittemore and James W. Miller 
Editorial Staff, The Northwestern Miller 








Olaf Myckleby, Duluth-Universal 
Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., a regular 
attendant at AOM conventions, was 
on hand again this year, equipped 
with about a yard and a half of rail- 
road ticket. “Ole” started his vaca- 
tion with the convention, and from 


Chicago went to Akron, Ohio, for a 
visit with relatives. From Akron he 
went to the West Coast, With stop- 
overs in Portland, Seattle, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and San Pedro 
before returning home. He said that 
this vacation was his first in a good 
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many years and that he had “quite 
a lot” of visiting around to do to 
catch up. 

The exhibitors deserved, and got 
some well-earned praise for the splen- 
did exhibits put up for.the millers. 
Those exhibits were up on time, but 
it required working around the clock 
by the men who had heavy machinery 
to move in and set up. The exhibit 
hall was not open to them until late 
on the Saturday preceding the Sun- 
day opening. Much of the machinery 
was brought up piece by piece be- 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
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FLEXIBILITY is the keynote of the modernizing pro- 
gram at a Midas flour and feed mill at Hastings, 
Minn. Expanded bulk storage and pneumatic conveying 
provide clean, efficient handling and 100% daylight 
packing for their increased mill run. 

For flour storage 20 new DAY bins 6’ in diameter 
and 69’ high have been installed. In addition, the 
capacity of 20 formerly installed DAY bins has been 
increased by adding 25’ to the height. Nine new DAY 
bins will handle feed storage in a new trackside addi- 
tion to the mill to provide for daylight packing and 
bulk car-loading. 


Conveyors Self-Cleaning and Adaptable 


Three self-cleaning DAY pneumatic conveying pipes 
handle the material normally handled by 17 screw 
conveyors and 4 bucket elevatofs. Middlings, bran and 
red dog are carried in three streams to storage or 
packing. The pneumatic pipes require little space and 
can be run around any obstructions. At the bin tops 








DAY DUAL-CLONES separate the feed from the air, then 
continuous, automatic DAY Filters remove any fine 
particles carried over the DUAL-CLONES. Dust and 
waste are eliminated. The materials from the DUAL- 
CLONES discharge to any-bin desired. 


Maintenance Costs Cut 


Bulk storage and pneumatic handling reduces main- 
tenance and operating labor costs. With daylight 
packing, premium pay is avoided. By eliminating 21 
mechanical handling units, with their drives, mainte- 
nance overhaul and repair costs are cut to the bone. 

DAY Company assumed complete oa ge ge for 
enginéering, manufacturing and installing the pneu- 
matic handling and bulk storage equipment at King 
Midas. This included bins, chutes, pneumatic elevators, 
packers, feeders, etc. Their services are available for 
engineering pneumatic handling and Dust Control 
systems for your plant. 
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cause of the limited capacity of the 
freight elevator in the hotel. The 
maddening—and amusing—feature of 
moving the machinery in was that 
the hotel employees did not move it 
in any order. In the same load were 
likely to be parts for three or four 
different exhibitors’ machines and 
it took a lot of trading parts to get 
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the machines assembled. That went 
on all through Saturday night and 
well into Sunday morning. 


Bart! Dengler, V.-O. Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., came to the con- 
vention directly from Germany where 
he had spent the past month visiting 





1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Jonres-HetTre_sATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 





Kansas Crry 6, Missouri | 





with his son who is a member of the 
American occupation forces, and with 
relatives. Mr. Dengler said that his 
“postman’s holiday” visits to flour 
mills were limited to visits to piles 
of rubble and wreckage where mills 
once stood before they were de- 
stroyed by bombing attacks. 
i 

For Mrs. Carl Steele, wife of the 
superintendent of the J. F. Imbs Mill- 
ing Co., Belleville, Ill., the conven- 
tion week was ruined before it got 
started . . . she stumbled and 
sprained an ankle upon alighting 
from the train that brought the 











2 KINDS OF 


SAFETY FACTOR 


WITH 


3 TYPES OF 


BI-CAP 


for Flour Enrichment 


The addition of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrate in the 


recommended quantity results in an approximate excess of 10% over 


minimum enrichment standards. This is a desirable factor of safety for 


a miller to maintain, and in this case there is no extra cost involved. 





There’s a second factor of safety in the selection of this concentrate — 


the Pfizer name. It stands behind Bi-Cap as an assurance of high quality 


during the years in which it has been meeting the miller’s needs. 


Whether you use Red Label, Brown Label or Green Label Bi-Cap, you 


get fine milling to uniform particle size to assure uniform flow character- 


istics when added to flour by automatic feeding. The table may answer 


your questions about Bi-Cap. For further details, please address Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 444 West Grand 


Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois; 605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 





3 TYPES OF BI-CAP 





Red label 
TYPE A 


Single strength. Prepared with Sodium 
tron Pyrophosphate as the source of iron 





Brown label 
TYPE B 





Single strength. Prepared with Reduced 
tron (Ferrum Reductum) 








Green label 
TYPE C 





Double strength. Prepared with Re- 
duced Iron (Ferrum Reductum) 











Each meets the recommendations of the Millers National 
Federation as to composition. 
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Steeles to Chicago. Her entry to the 
hotel was made in a wheel chair, and 
with considerable pain. 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is a member of 
the AOM education committee and 
he works at it, too. Mr. Pillsbury flew 
down to the Chicago meeting of the 
committee which was held on the 
Sunday preceding the convention, re- 
turning to his home in Minneapolis 
the same evening. The personal in- 
convenience that Mr. Pillsbury put 
himself to may be regarded as his 
estimation of the value of the edu- 
cational contributions the AOM is 
making to the flour milling industry 
with its correspondence course. 

Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., says that 
he had $5 worth of fun with a minia- 
ture trick bottle—a sort of a Hunip- 
ty-Dumpty affair. The trick was in 
getting the bottle to lay on its side. 
With a bit of mumbo-jumbo and 
some sleight-of-hand, the bottle 
would perform for Mr. Veeck. Mrs. 
Dewey Robbins, wife of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. superintendent, 
spent an exasperating half hour, try- 
ing to duplicate the feat and finally 
solving the puzzle with an accusation 
that Mr. Veeck was slipping a weight 
out of the bottle before he hanced 
it to her. 

Prof. and Mrs. Warren F. Keller, 
department of milling industry, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, came to the conven- 
tion with anticipations of a week of 


- meeting old friends, making new ones, 


and generally having a good time. 
They brought their young son Jackie 
with them, planning to stay over and 
have a minor operation performed on 
the 4-year-old. Jackie threw a mon- 
key wrench in the gears by coming 
down with a case of measles on the 
first day of the convention. 

The meeting of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn., held in Roan- 
oke, Va., May 20-21 cut the AOM con- 
vention short a day or two for several 
of those who attended it. John F. 
Hasselmann, Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
representative who headquarters in 
Roanoke, left the AOM convention 
early to attend the soft wheat meet- 
ing, along with several other allied 
trades representatives and millers. 

“I never want to go through with 
that again” was the joint comment 
of E. F. Granzow, The Day Company, 
Minneapolis, and Grover Meyer, Kan- 
sas City Power & Light Co. The two 
men made the comment in connection 
with relating their experiences at the 
convention of the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents, held in In- 
dianapolis May 15-16. There was 
nothing wrong with the superintend- 
ents’ meeting, except that it was held 
in the same hotel at the same time 


a group of bankers or undertak:rs ~ 


or some other organization was hcld- 
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CHASE BAG COMPANY 
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ing its convention. Result: Almost 
100% perfect fouling-up of registra- 
tions at the hotel desk for rooms, 
some conflicts with meeting places, 
etc. 

The annual buffet luncheon held by 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. played to an 
overflow crowd this year. The hosts, 
H. F. Hutton and R. M. Finch, had 
to make last-minute arrangements 
with the hotel for more food and 
tables. 


George Cormack, formér produc- 
tion superintendent for Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and later for General 





HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





You see, in the salt business'we've got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won't find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals ...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well. 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond. Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 
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Mills, Inc., now is a cattle rancher 
in Wyoming, but that does not affect 
his allegiance to the millers’ organ- 
ization. He is a faithful convention 
attender and was one of the first to 
register. Another of the old-timers 
present for the AOM meeting was 
Leonard Carmichael, of Florida and 
Ohio (all depending upon the season 
of the year.) 

Donald S. Eber, the AOM execu- 
tive secretary, R. K. Durham, pro- 
gram chairman, and R. M. Finch, 
general convention chairman, prob- 
ably divided the “busiest man” title 
equally among themselves during con- 


vention week. One fellow complained 
that trying to get through the hotel 
lobby with any of the three of them 
without interruption was a hopeless 
task. The complainant said that he 
started from the coffee shop with 
Mr. Eber and on their way to the 
elevators, Mr. Eber was stopped sev- 
en times by association members who 
(1) wanted to say hello, or (2) want- 
ed some information. 

Production personnel of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. who attended 
the convention were not finished with 
meetings when the convention ad- 
journed. They went from Chicago to 
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Alton, Ill., on the night of May 20, 
leaving after the banquet, and devot- 
ed the remaining two days of the 
week in staff meetings at the new 
Russell-Miller mill at Alton. All 
RMMCO plants were represented. 

“The first diploma I have ever re- 
ceived in my life’ was presented to 
President Dewey Robbins by Charles 
Veeck, chairman of the progressive 
educational committee of the associ- 
ation. In closing his report of educa- 
tional activities during the past year 
Mr. Veeck very formally handed a 
scroll to Mr. Robbins, acclaiming him 
a “Student in Milling.” 
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A blend of Columbia U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri-Calcium 
Phosphate made specifically for use in self-rising flours. In a 
variety of sieve specifications to assure perfect blending with 
flours. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Columbia Chemical 
Division, Fifth Avenue at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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§mall—But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 


minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 


quality reputation. You can rely on 
the uniformity and top quality of our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SEH CANMONRIE BR AND It is the standard of quality for the 


milling industry— backed by years 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze of experience and technical “know 
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Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth is a product of the highest quality, made how. 
in Scotland by skilled silk weavers and technicians. 


Expert supervision at every stage of its manufacture ensures its per- Ww Ww 
fection and complete efficiency. 


Robinson || The Kansas Milling 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ROCHDALE ..... »« « ENGLAND 
RS seus aalean Beane 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. Flour Exchange = The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapoiis, Minn. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


and Feed Mills GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Ba a 1c cas 
; . 


Aiwarys Goopo Boutine 


JALBERT GODDE, BEDIN, INC. 
| 437 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. | 
/ MILLS: DEPEW, N.Y. e ANDOVER, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO — 300 W. Adams Street 
LOS ANGELES—813-819 Santee Street 
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...- Theres No Guesswork with 
WeT MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


In blending or straight run feeding of dry materials there’s no guess- 
work when you rely on the W&T Merchen Scale Feeders. Blend For- 
mulas and Feed rates are right on the nose because the material is fed 
accurately and dependably BY WEIGHT. There’s no need for constant 
attention and subsequent weight checking is unnecessary since the 
Feeder does it for you. 
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To accomplish these and the many other advantages of feeding 
} et BY WEIGHT here are some of the outstanding design features of the 
p th | i s 4 W&T Merchen Scale Feeder: 


iN 
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Capacity ...9" Belt from a few ounces up to 500 pounds per minute. 
18” Belt from a few ounces up to 3000 pounds per minute. 





Yeed Range... . a wide range of feed rates and arrangements is possible to accommodate different materials and oper- 
ating conditions. 


Feed Register . . indicates total amount fed during any given period. 
Construction ..,. sturdy, dust tight and corrosion resistant. 


Write for details today on how feeding BY WEIGHT with the W&T 
Merchen Scale Feeder can save you money. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
M-4 NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY °* REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SHEET METAL ITEMS 


Built to Your Specifications 


ETAL elevators complete with head and boot, made to your indi- 

vidual specification. This is an all metal unit that insures long 
wear and dust-tight performance. Boot is furnished with shaft mounted 
in ball bearings or babbitted 
take-ups. Boots also come 
with slide clean-out doors. 
Furnished with cotton or 
rubberized belt and high 
speed cups. Special screw 
conveyor troughs and other 
sheet metal items made to 
your specifications. Prompt 
service. 





























You can always depend 
on us for special serv- 
ice when you need it. 


—— GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY — 


" - 2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. Telephone—Grand 2454 Kansas City 10, Mo. E Cc 










R | Complete.Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and R | 
Vv Feed Milling Industries Vv 
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“High replacement costs today make 


careful insurance appraisals necessary 


—From an address by M. F. Mulroy, executive 
vice president, Russell-Miller Milling Co., at a 
recent meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers 
Assn., at Alton, Ill. 


The Appraisal Service Co., Inc., is pleased to 
count among its clients in the flour milling industry 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., builder of the 


newest and most modern flour mill in this country. 


Mr. Mulroy and other officials in his company 
know the value of careful appraisals. Let us 
explain how our trained engineers may be of 


service to you. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





HUMI-TEMP  rccrie casners 
| Offer New Aduantages: 


PSYCHROMETRIC CONTROL e ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 
CONSTANT TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 


PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING — 


New Installations: 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Commander- Larabee 
Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Spillers Limited 
London, England 
Blair Milling Co. 
Atchison, 
Central Soya Co. 
Decatur, Indiana 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Winona, Minnesota 
Bakers Weekly 
New York, New York 
Goodlander Flour Mills Co. 
Fort Scott, Kansas 
American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Let us tell you why— 
Write @ No Obligation 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CO. 


222 DWIGHT BUILDING . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


SRR SS SS 

















LONGHORN ENGINEERING CO. 


INDUSTRIAL SHEET METAL AND STEEL PLATE FABRICATORS 
AND ERECTORS FOR ALL GRAIN PROCESSING INDUSTRIES. 


No Job Too Light or Too Heavy 
P. O. box 4176 FT. WORTH 6, TEX. 











Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 
will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 


Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 
527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








SLE FOR YOURSELF 
HOW THIS DIESEL POWER 


FITS YOUR BUSINESS 


Today! Decide to know about 

General Motors Diesels—why 

they are replacing other en- 
gines everywhere— how 
they are simplifying prob- 
lemsand reducing fuel costs. 
Can they do it for you? 
Here are the answers. 





Detroit Diesel Engine Division, Dept. | - 13, 
13400 West Outer Drive, Detroit 28, Mich. 


Please send me a free copy of Power Parade. ! want to know what 
your GM Diesel engines can do for me. 











OCCUPATION 





DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


Single Engines..Up to 200 H.P. DETROIT 28, MICH. Multiple Units..Up to 800 H.P. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Now the green light says Go! 
...0n St. Regis multiwalls! 





oe ee, 
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GEEK RIESE SESS, 


With our new Kraft Center at Pensacola adding 250,000,000 
bags a year, you can go ahead and order your St. Regis multiwall 
paper bags. Practically all you want. Good news for all the in- 
dustries depending upon St. Regis Packaging Systems for a more 


efficient and economical operation. 


The only completely sanitary method of packing flour is a St. 
Regis packer filling a valve bag. That practically makes a pipe 
line from the millstream to the baker’s bin! The method has 
proved its economy—to the point where 156 St. Regis packers 


are installed at flour mills. 


The original valve bag is a St. Regis bag, designed to work on 
these packers. It fills better, loads better, palletizes better, 
looks better. As you know, St. Regis also makes open mouth bags. 
A St. Regis sales office near you will gladly give you the whole 
story. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF sR ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE + NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. + CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton St. * OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 


REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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Fit these machines together to form a 
complete system of balanced cleaning 


§ 0 L Vj E 0 / | When teamed together to form a complete system 
é 


. of balanced cleaning, Hart-Carter machines can con- 
. . : . tribute to increased profit in many important ways. 
Every grain cleaning problem in your mill Along with substantial savings in power, installation 
of new Hart-Carter cleaning and processing units 
helps to prevent costly shutdown and time losses; 
eliminates the need for frequent overhauls and parts 
replacement; steps up capacity and volume; permits 
greater flexibility in controlling results; improves 
the quality of the finished product through more ex- 
acting and dependable work. Today’s milling produc- 
tion methods demand this modern, cost - cutting 
equipment. Put yourself dollars and cents to the 
good replacing old machines with new. Hart-Carter 
engineers will be glad to check your requirements 
and make recommendations wherever worthwhile 
Hart-Carter machines may be installed improvements can be made. Write for details. 
individually as part of any existing clean- NOW YOU CAN GET 
ing department or they may be harnessed 


handy file-size binders containing Hart-Carter illustrated 
together in any modernizing or new con- 


folders on machines that serve your particular businesses 
struction program to form a complete Write to us if you want one of these. 


coordinated system of balanced cleaning. 4 A RT- ¢ A RT F Rr CO M PA a y 
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THE CWT. A LIVE SUBJECT 


T is pleasant to report that we continue to re- 

ceive letters supporting the cwt. as a standard 
unit for all grain trading, as opposed to the bushel 
basis. We have yet to hear from anyone opposing 
the idea. 

In the recent mail is a letter from a Florida 
feed and grain company expressing the sentiments 
of many others. “Beyond any doubt,” it states, 
“this one change would save: producers, handlers, 
processors and consumers considerable time, ex- 
pense and mistakes. The cwt. system would allow 
calculations to be readily made both by hand and 
calculating machines, because decimals could be 
brought into regular use. Such an improvement 
would enable the producers, handlers, processors 
and consumers all to use the same language so to 
speak, so that everyone could know in an instant 
without recalculation exactly the comparative 
price of any commodities. The writer sincerely 
hopes that continuous progress will be made to- 
ward standardizing this unit of measuring. The 
quicker the ultimate goal is obtained the less 
clumsiness and confusion we will experience in 
our handling methods.” 

A leading Minnesota manufacturer cites ‘his 
own experience to illustrate that the change can 
be made without upsetting anything other than 
tradition. 

“Eight months ago,” he writes, “we were ob- 
liged to quote all of our formula feeds and grains 
by the hundredweight due to the adoption of a 
new billing system. Prior to the adoption of the 
new pricing policy, our machines (International) 
and personnel were making too many errors. try- 
ing to rationalize prices in tons, bushels, cwt. and 
pounds. Some of our people were of the opinion 
that it would be impossible to quote grains in oth- 
er than bushels. As yet, not a single complaint has 
been registered in this respect. 

“In recent years, we have made several pro- 
gressive policy changes. It seems that each time 
the same ‘die-hards’ claim ‘it won’t work.’ Among 
these reforms was the change from listing ingre- 
dients and analysis on bags to cardboard labels. 
Quoting prices f.o.b. destination instead. of f.o.b. 
plant also brought forth objections which were 
not sustained. Although everyone does not sub- 
scribe to the 60-day booking, most manufacturers 
adhere to this in principle for the betterment of 
the trade. 

“Grain, per hundred, plus feed priced by the 
same unit is a natural for quick calculations.” 

There is no doubt that the cwt. basis for grain 
trading is widely favored. To become an accom- 
plished fact, all of those who want it must keep 
the subject alive, adopt it as their own standard, 
and insist that those with whom they trade also 
use it. Trade associations should push the matter, 
especially with the grain exchanges. If this is 
done, we believe that results can be effected. 

An important step in this direction was taken 
recently by the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., which adopted a resolution in favor of mak- 
ing the change and is now proceeding toward that 
end by seeking joint action with the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. and the leading grain exchanges. 


NEW ABA LEADERSHIP 


HE appointment of Arthur Vos, Jr., as presi- 

dent of the American Bakers Assn. appears 
to meet with acclamation throughout the bak- 
ing industry, by which he is considered one of 
its most outstanding young leaders. 

Mr. Vos succeeds C. P. Binner, who has head- 
ed the association and directed the Baking In- 
dustry Promotional Program for the past 16 
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BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


months. Mr. Binner was untiring in his devotion 
to his assigned task of organizing the BIPP de- 
velopment and it is a monument to his efforts 
that the plan is now successfully under way. 


Mr. Vos, president and general manager of 
the Macklem Baking Co. in Denver, has also been 
active in formulating BIPP plans and policy. He 
has served as chairman of the important BIPP 
program committee, in addition to his duties as 
a governor and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the ABA. The job ahead of him is a 
big one, but he seems entirely equal to it. 


e®@e ®@ 
PRICE-FIXING ALWAYS FAILS 


O such Department of Agriculture document 

as the one that came recently to our atten- 

tion would be a likely handout today from any 

bureau of the federal government. It doesn’t hew 
to the current administration “line.” 


The document, reproduced in mimeograph by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 1922, 
contains the text of an address delivered by Mary 
G. Lacy, librarian of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, before the Agricultural History So- 
ciety in Washington, D.C. Its title is “Food Con- 
trol During Forty-Six Centuries.” 

In her opening paragraph is set down a guid- 
ing philosophy, which provides the simplest pos- 
sible explanation for the recurring phenomenon 
of attempted price-fixing. 

“The man, or class of men,” she says, “who 
controls the supply of essential foods is in pos- 
session of the supreme power. The safeguarding 
of the food supply has therefore been the concern 
of governments since they have been in existence. 
They had to exercise this control in order to hold 
the supreme power, because all the people need 
food and it is the only commodity of which this 
is true.” 


Miss Lacy begins her examination of price-fix- 
ing history in Egypt, as far back as 2830 B.C., 
when there was inscribed on the tomb of the 
Nomarch Henku, “I was lord and overseer of 
southern grain in this nome.” She carries it on 
down through the well known story of Joseph, 
which shows, she is careful to point out, “how 
the control of the food supply by the govern- 
ment reduced a people to slavery.” The outstand- 
ing result of the Egyptian control of the grain 
crop was a system of land tenure by which the 
land became the property of the monarch, and 
was rented from him by the agricultural class. 

The story then runs on to and through the 
period of the French revolution, touching upon 
all the major political experiments that have pro- 
vided a world-wide background and example for 
those of today—always the same and always with 
the same unhappy end. 


One of the ancient states of China worked out, 
upon the Confucian pattern of the “superior man,” 
a system of control of supply and demand that 
promised to keep prices normal. It might have 
worked, as so many other great oriental precepts 
might have (but did not), if only human capabili- 
ties had been as lofty as the philosophies. A 
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Chinese critic summed up the elements of failure 
in this way: “The chief difficulty in administer- 
ing it is that it is not easy for officials to under- 
take commercial functions along with political 
duties.”” He spoke in this not only for his own 
time but for all time! 

Then there was Athens, which regulated its 
grain trade and set prices by legal enactment but 
found itself unable to enforce them. 

Rome, too, made a colossal experiment in con- 
trolling prices by legal enactment, but utterly 
failed. 

Great Britain had on her statute books laws 
fixing the price of bread continuously for more 
than 500 years. The price of wheat, fish and wine 
was also regulated, but all such laws were ab- 
rogated in 1815 because of their failure to ac- 
complish the purpose for which they were de- 
signed. 

Antwerp was overthrown in 1585, and at least 
one historian of note declares that price-fixing 
legislation was largely responsible for its down- 
fall. 

India learned in the hard school of experience 
that even in times of famine price-fixing is a very 
dangerous expedient because it removes one of 
the most powerful checks on consumption, name- 
ly, high prices. 

The Colonial United States tried the same ex- 
periment at various places and times but failed 
utterly to secure satisfactory results. 

So did Revolutionary France, where the pro- 
tagonists of the movement perished miserably 
if not penitently on the guillotine. 

Miss Lacy did not come down into modern 
times with her inspection, but she saw that by 
1922 nothing new had been invented. Every pos- 
sible expedient and experiment had been tried 
by 1800, at which point her research ended. The 
most common method she found was, as it still 
is, attempted limitation of prices by legal enact- 
ment, and the results “have been astonishingly 
uniform considering the variety of conditions and 
circumstances under which the experiments have 
taken place.” 

Everything has been tried, Miss Lacy con- 
cludes, and nothing has worked. The problem of 
the ages has not yet been solved. Still each genera- 
tion has its new dealers who know better than 
all the old dealers how to make the ancient 
hokum pay off. And no less cocksure than any 
that have gone before are the new dealers of this 
generation who, even after their own recent 
failures, still are confident that they can convert 
46 centuries of frustration into easy success, and 
all within a mere fraction of the time that will 
elapse between any given moment and the next 
presidential election. 
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BIRDS THAT FOUL THE NEST 
BAKER, whom in charity we shall not name, 
advertises that his bread is made “from 

harmless, unbleached flour.” 

He is not alone in this thoughtless protesta- 
tion of virtue, which implies that all bleached 
flour is harmful—that, in fact, all but a frag- 
ment of the bread now eaten in this country is 
doing injury to the consumer. Several other bak- 
ers have been as careless and unthinking, though 
fortunately for the good name of bread and of 
their own reputations they are few. 

These bakers oddly have not learned that in 
publicly defaming one kind of bread they defame 
all, and that breaking down confidence in other 
bakers’ bread ultimately destroys confidence in 
their own. They are like those inconceivable 
men who are said to proclaim virtuously that 
they have stopped beating their wives. They re- 
semble “the foule byrd” of the ancient. proverb 
“that fyleth his owne nest.” 
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IMPERIAL 





HERES a flour produced by 

that ideal combination of good 
wheat and good milling ...a com- 
bination that is the basic founda- 
tion of good bread. With Imperial 
you can get the smooth texture and 
delightful flavor that consumers 


demand in a loaf today. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ainnesora 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


June 10-11 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary, M. J. Donna, 
Braidwood, Il. 

June 12-15 — New England Bakers 
Assn., summer convention at Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Me.; 
secretary, R. E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


June 14-16—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., annual summer outing at 
the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 16-19—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., annual summer meeting at 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. A. Porter, Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich. 

June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention at 
the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, S. C.; secretary-treasurer, N. 
Walter Wertz, Palmetto Baking Co., 
Orangeburg, S. O. 


June 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn. 
summer meeting three-day cruise; 
secretary, Roy Ferguson, Seneca Ho- 
tel, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

June 17—Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club, field day at Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary-treasurer, W. H. Foster, 
Sargent & Co., 1850 Euclid Ave. 


June 18—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., 27th annual conven- 
tion at the Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash.; secretary, Pete Stallcop, 647 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 

June 20-26 — National Association 
of Retail Grocers, 49th annual con- 
vention at the convention hall, Atlan- 
tic City, NJ.; secretary-manager, 
Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 

July 15-17 — West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., convention at the Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Va.; secretary, P. G. Sayre, 123 13th 
St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Sept. 10-11—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., annual fall meeting at Natu- 
ral Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, 
Va.; executive secretary, Harold K. 
Wilder, 812 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19. 


Sept. 13-15 — American Soybean 
Assn., 28th annual convention at the 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., sec- 
retary, George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 19 - 21—Southern Bakers 
Exposition, sponsored by Southern 
Bakers Assn., at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Fab- 
er A. Bollinger, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta. 

Sept. 24-26—Philadelphia Bakers 
Club annual golf party at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa.; secretary, F. M. 
Hawkins, 232 Chew Street, Philadel- 
phia 20. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2 — Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., 52nd annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Don Clark, 
100 Merchants Exchange Blidg., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 


Oct. 10-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Gov- 
ernor, Jefferson City, Mo.; secretary, 
F. L. Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis. 

Nov. 4-6—American Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, Tom 
Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Til. 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


* 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


Ww 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Minneapolis Long Range Regional 
Meeting Sets Attendance Record 


CHICAGO — The Minneapolis re- 
gional meeting, one of a series of 
18 designed to give flour millers, 
bakers and flour distributors a de- 
tailed picture of all phases of the 
Millers Long Range Program for the 
promotion of flour consumption, broke 
all attendance records for these 
gatherings with a registration of 308. 
The meeting was held June 3 with 
William R. Heegaard, vice president 
and sales manager of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., as presiding officer. 

At the conclusion of the Minne- 
apolis presentation, Harry W. Zins- 
master, chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn., expressed confidence 
that “commercial bakers will reap 
great benefits from the millers’ pro- 
gram.” 

The June 1 meeting in Denver 
brought an attendance of 67. Fred 
W. Lake, president of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., presided. Ar- 
thur Vos, Jr., of the Macklem Baking 
Co., new president of the American 
Bakers Assn., praised the Long Range 
Program and said that it has been 
planned on a sound basis. Similar sen- 
timents were voiced by T. W. Hen- 
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CORN OATS 


FIELD SEEDS 
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iRAIN GOTIPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








ritze of Safeway Stores, Inc., and R. 
S. McIlvaine of the Rainbo Bread 
Co. 

The week’s second meeting was 
held June 2 in Kansas City, with an 
attendance of 112. The chairman of 
this meeting was Jess B. Smith, pres- 
ident of the Associated Millers of 
Kansas and also head of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn. J. C. 
Beaven, president of Standard Milling 
Co. and chairman of the Long Range 
Program Committee, was among the 
speakers. 

In addition to Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers . National 
Federation, and Lloyd Ellingwood, 
director of the Long Range Program, 
John R. Kinsey, publicity director for 
the federation, is attending the re- 
gional meetings. The tour is enabling 
him to contact food editors and busi- 
ness writers of newspapers through- 
out the country. He reports that there 
is real interest on the part of news- 
paper and radio people in the long 
range plans of the flour industry. The 
editors are particularly interested in 
the findings of the nation-wide con- 
sumers’ survey of attitudes toward 
breadstuffs. This survey was made by 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates to 
assist the federation in making its 
plans for a campaign to increase the 
consumption of wheat flour products. 

Four regional meetings were sched- 
uled for this week, as follows: Buf- 
falo, June 7, at the Lafayette Hotel, 
under the chairmanship of F. S. Bir- 
kenmyer, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co.; Boston, June 8, Copley Plaza 
Hotel, with Paul T. Rockwell, Bay 
State Milling Co., as chairman; New 
York, June 9, Commodore Hotel, with 
J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
as chairman, and Cleveland, June 10, 
Cleveland Hotel, under the chairman- 
ship of J. S. Green, Williams Bros. Co. 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














ITs 
BIN 
AGED 


= 
Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


Golden loaf: 


NNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
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Bulk Grain Purchase System 
Criticized by British Traders 


LONDON Although the British 
government refuses to divulge the 
prices paid under bulk purchase con- 
tracts for Argentine and Russian 
wheat and corn, British traders have 
made estimates which observers con- 
sider to be reasonably accurate in the 
light of prevailing information. In 
1938 the export price of Argentine 
corn was in the region of $25.40 ton 
and Major Arnold of the Liverpool 
Corn Trade Assn., commenting on the 
excessive prices recently paid by the 
British government, assesses. the 
present overall delivered price of 
Argentine corn in the U.K. at $128 
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ton. The price of Russian corn is es- 
timated at the same figure. 

Traders point out that high prices 
between state buyer and state seller 
do not mean high prices for the pro- 
ducer who needs the incentive to in- 
crease production. 

British traders have voiced an- 
tagonism to a system which provides 
finance for political regimes which 
are at variance with all democratic 
principles. Trade with both Russia 
and the Argentine is not popular in 
Britain though the necessity of get- 
ting supplies from as many sources 
as possible is appreciated. 
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Industrial Development of Canada 
Reviewed in Bank’s Monthly Bulletin 


TORONTO The Royal Bank of 
Canada in a recent monthly bulletin 
reviews Canada’s natural resources 
and states that for generations Can- 
ada has had the reputation of being 
a supplier of raw materials but in 
the space of one generation a great 
change has been witnessed and today 
Canada is not only a rich storehouse 
of materials but an industrial nation 
fabricating natural resources into 
usable goods. In 1945 the net value 
of primary production was $2,566 mil- 
lion. After processing these com- 
modities goods to the amount of $3,- 
218 million were exported. 

Canada has, on the basis of popula- 
tion, more coal and lignite reserves, 
more potential water power and more 
arable and other cultivated land than 
any other country. She is second in 
her reserves of iron ore and fourth 
in pasture land. 

Agriculture is Canada’s leading 
primary industry, providing a direct 
livelihood to about one quarter of the 
people and providing raw materials 
for many manufacturers. There are 
different phases of the industry, the 
eastern provinces with their em- 
phasis on products other than grains, 
Ontario and Quebec with their mixed 
farming, the prairies with their 
overwhelming stake in wheat and 
British Columbia with its fruits. The 
area of arable lands can be estimated 
only approximately because every 
decade sees an extension of the land 
found suitable for cultivation. The 
total agricultural land, present and 
potential, is given by the Canada 
Year’ Book as 351 million acres. 

The area given to grain in 1947 to- 
taled 46.7 million acres of which 24 
million acres were given over to 
wheat. The wheat crop in the past 
21 years yielded 7,862 million bu., an 
average per year of 374 million bu. 
Canada has won the international 
prize for wheat 29 times in the past 
33 years and the international oats 
championship 16 out of 20 years. 
The past 80 years has seen Canada 


change from a land of sickles and 
scythes to one of threshing machines 
and combines; from ox-cart and 
buck-board to truck and tractor. The 
average Canadian farm worker with 
the use of machines and science 
works about 85 acres of improved 
land. 
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Alberta Petitions 
for Increased 
Rail Facilities 


TORONTO — The province of Al- 
berta is making demands in Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa for an increase in 
its railway facilities. It is many years 
since any new mileage has been laid 
down in that area. Meanwhile pop- 
ulation and production have grown 
considerably. Present rail services in 
the more northerly parts are far short 
of requirements and, as a conse- 
quence, producers of wheat and oth- 
er foodstuffs, minerals, coal and 
lumber are unable to get enough rev- 
enue from their shipments. 

Alberta needs direct outlets to the 
Pacific Coast and Hudson Bay. These 
have long been under promise by the 
government at Ottawa but nothing is 
being done. Meanwhile indirect rail- 
way haulage with expensive back- 
hauls makes it impossible for shippers 
to compete for business. The Hud- 
son Bay route, for which Churchill 
is a nafural port for trade with Great 
Britain and northern Europe, has 
been standing almost idle for a long 
time, saving for some war shipments. 
Churchill is admirably situated for 
delivery of bulk grains at low costs 
to some of Canada’s best markets 
abroad. It was originally built for 
that purpose but has never rendered 
such service to private shippers. 

As for Pacific outlets, it may be 
said that were rail facilities to the 





coast of British Columbia now to be 
provided the results would probably 
astonish even the optimists who 
favor this outlet for Canadian cargo 
services. 

Alberta, and especially the Peace 
River country, which lies far to the 
north of present railway outlets, 
would be a profitable part for Can- 
ada to develop in the interest of her 
foreign trade. Most Canadians are be- 
ginning to realize the fundamental 
importance of having as many out- 
lets as can possibly be brought into 
service for the transoceanic trade 
which more and more is becoming 
the lifeline of their industrial future. 
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WEST INDIA TRADE DOWN 


TORONTO—Imports from Canada 
to the West Indies dropped nearly 
one half during the first four months 
of this year, according to a Canadian 
trade report. Only the most essential 
items were allowed to enter. A poor 
rice crop in British Guiana made it 
necessary to increase flour imports, 
which meant less dollars to be spent 
on other imports. 
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WARM WEATHER FORCES 
ONTARIO CROP GROWTH 


TORONTO, ONT.— Crop develop- 
ment in Ontario is expected to be 
rapid as a result of the recent warm 
weather, according to the latest tele- 
graphic crop report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Cold weather 
and excessive rainfall during May re- 
tarded growth and in some districts 
spring grains had to be reseeded. A 
good percentage of late-sown crops 
is now in the ground. 

Crop conditions in Quebec May 31 
were about one week earlier than 
last year and if the weather remains 
fair sowing will be completed soon. 
Early sown cereal crops are pro- 
gressing favorably. Seeding through- 
out the maritime provinces has been 
delayed by cold wet weather, but the 
recent warm spell has dried the field 
and seeding is now progressing. 

Wheat seeding is now completed in 
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Manitoba and nearing completion in 
Saskatchewan as a result of the re- 
cent warm dry weather. In Alberta 
the percentage of seeding done varies 
according to districts. Rapid germina- 
tion and growth of crops are doing 
much to overcome the lateness of the 
season. Thousands of acres of farm 
land in British Columbia are now un- 
der water and the situation grows 
worse hourly. The Fraser Valley is 
completely flooded except for high 
points. 
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April Flour Output 
in Canada Totals 
1,955,132 Bbl. 


TORONTO—Production of flour in 
Canadian mills during April totaled 
1,955,132 bbl., compared with 2,399, 
074 for the same month a year ago 
according to Canadian milling sta- 
tistics. The month’s output was 83.,- 
351 bbl. greater than March’s pro- 
duction and was the best for an; 
month since last November. For th« 
first nine months of current cro; 
year total production was 18,791,32: 
bbl. against 21,131,119 bbl. for th 
same period in 1946-47. 

Mills reporting April operation: 
had a total milling capacity of 99,10( 
bbl. per 24-hour day and over a 26 
day working period 75.9% of thi: 
was effective. 

Wheat processed into flour fo: 
April amounted to 8,924,382 bu 
against 10,790,154 for the same mont! 
in 1947. Total wheat milled for thre: 
quarters of current crop year ending 
with April amounted to 85,229,59¢ 
bu., compared with 94,365,628 for th: 
corresponding period a year ago 
Stocks of wheat in Canadian flow 
mills at the close of April amounted 
to 5,674,463 bu. while at the end o 
March the total was 6,641,684. 

Production of Ontario winter whea' 
flour for April was 70,722 bbl., an in 
crease of 23,963 bbl. over the sam« 
month last year. Total Ontario win 
ter wheat flour manufactured fo: 
nine months of present crop yea! 
amounted to 606,463 bbl. agains 
599,692 bbl. for the corresponding pe 
riod in 1946-47. 

Exports of flour for April amounte: 
to 918,058 bbl., down from the pre 
ceding month’s 1,099,129 bbl. and th« 
total for the August to April period 
aggregated 10,488,516 bbl. Total ex 
ports for the like nine months o! 
1946-47 amounted to 11,369,371 bb! 








—k * 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—British socialists have 
recently been in conference and dele- 
gates attempted to persuade the gov- 
ernment to enlarge the system of sub- 
sidies in order to absorb rises in 
world prices of all commodities so 
protecting the living standards of 
lower wage earners and those with 
small fixed incomes. 

The government rejected the sug- 
gestion but assured the conference 
that the subsidies on essential ra- 
tioned foods would not be withdrawn. 
The money spent on subsidies paid 
out of taxation revenue has sub- 
stantially increased since 1945, when 
the socialists took office, and it now 
represents $2.50 a week for the av- 
erage British family. Bread is sub- 


By George E. Swarbreck 





sidized at the rate of 9¢ for every 
3%-lb. loaf and flour, other than 
for bread, 19¢ on every 7-lb. parcel 
Most British traders are antagonistic 
to the subsidy system and consider 
that prices: have risen since 1945 be- 
cause of the government’s continu- 
ance of the bulk purchase system 
which pays inflated prices to Ar- 
gentina and other countries. They 
would prefer to see prices finding 
their own level in a free market 
and for any increases to be offset 
by a reduction in direct taxation. 


x *k * 
Sven Silfverling of the Goteburgs 
Bank, Stockholm, reports that Swe- 
den has found it necessary to cut 
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down imports of machinery and food 
because of the shortage of foreign 
currency, mainly dollars. The ration- 
ing system is still necessary but he 
considers that the promised good har- 
vests this year will assist the food 
situation. Provided the weather is 
normal the diminution of the need 
for imports of cereals will release 
foreign currency for other vital pur- 
poses. Illustrative of the decline in 
imports are the figures quoted for 
corn. In the first three months of 
1938 Sweden imported 52,905 tons 
-orn while in the corresponding pe- 
riod this year the figure was 26,162 
tons. This latter figure, however, 
‘epresents a considerable increase 
»ver the figure for the first three 
nonths of 1947 when the imports 
mly amounted to 5,411 tons. 


x k * 


Further restrictions on bread and 
lour confectionery traders are an- 
10ounced from Jersey, in the Channel 
‘slands. These Islands are British 
yossessions, 18 miles off the coast 
ff France, and were occupied by the 
yermans during the war. From June 
L every person producing bread for 
ale must have a license issued by 
he Jersey Essential- .Commodities 
‘Yommittee. Flour confectioners also 
equire a license, while the sale of 
incooked pastry containing less than 
5% of oils or fats is prohibited and 
naximum prices for the various 
rrades of flour confectionery have 


een fixed. 
xk * * 


One of the reasons for imposing 
iour rationing in Britain was to de- 
er farmers from feeding flour and 
bread to livestock. Pearl barley, pot 
parley, barley flakes, kernels, flour 
und meal have now been derationed 
temporarily in Britain, This step has 
been taken to hasten the disposal 
of excess stocks which are in dan- 
ger of deterioration. The govern- 
ment, however, has issued a warn- 
ing, having regard to their previ- 
ous experience with wheat flour, that 
the products derationed are for hu- 
man consumption only and must not 
be fed to poultry or animals. How- 
ever, it is more than likely that some 
will go for feeding domestic stocks 
of poultry and hogs because the 
meager rations allowed are insuf- 
ficient. The feed supply position is 
so bad that livestock keepers are 
willing to run the risk of prosecution, 
some observers say. 


x *k* * 

Crops in Spain are promising, but 
fertilizers and machinery are des- 
perately short. Most industries are 
centrally controlled by a “Syndicato” 
of officials in Madrid; there is much 
corruption. Customs dutiés are. levied 
on goods passing from town to town 
and province to province, and the 
prices are considerably inflated as a 
result. Food is rationed but the 
imounts allowed are small and all 
people have to resort to the black 
market for essential commodities. 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GuuTEen,”’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 





Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Many Spaniards, opponents of the 
Franco regime, hoped that help would 
be given to them under the European 
Recovery Program with the conse- 
quent reintroduction of democratic 


ideas. 
xk *&k * 


Oscar L. Malo, president of In- 
termountain Elevators and the Fort 
Morgan Flour Mills, Denver, Colo., 
visited the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller May 25. He in- 
spected the ruined corn exchange and 
met H. Drakeford of Spillers, Ltd., 
London, on the market. Mr. Drake- 
ford’s father was prominently con- 
nected with the import flour trade. 
Mr. Malo went to Rome June 3 and 
will subsequently visit Switzerland, 
France, Holland and Belgium. He 
will return to London July 20 and 
arrangements are being made for him 
to see some representative British 
flour importers. 


x *k * 


The Government of Eire has sus- 
pended all rationing and distribution 
controls of flour, bread and flour 
confectionery in the Dublin area as 
a result of the strike of bakery work- 
ers. Ample supplies of flour are re- 
ported to be available and consumers 
have been advised to refrain from 
purchasing more than they require. 


x k * 


Britain is not a good wheat grow- 
ing country, and though excellent 
harvests are forecasted much can 
happen between now and the har- 
vest. The weather is a variable fac- 
tor which can upset all preconceived 
notions. The avowed policy of the 
socialist government is to save dol- 
lars by encouraging home agricul- 
tural production, but recent develop- 
ments have caused some landowners 
tc question the official help they are 
receiving. The recently announced 
special levy on capital will with- 
draw money from agriculture badly 
needed for development and large 
scale farmers are expressing some 
resentment. 

In the Agriculture Act of 1947, the 
government undertook to provide the 
industry with guaranteed prices, an 
assured market, and an adequate re- 
turn on capital invested. The land- 
owner, for his part was placed un- 
der an obligation to carry out the 
rules of good estate management 
under the threat of dispossession if he 
failed to do so. Charles Mott-Rad- 
cliffe, Conservative member of parlia- 
ment for Windsor, commenting on 
this, states that good estate manage- 
ment depends upon the necessary 
capital being available for repairs 
and improvements, a necessity which 
the incidence of the levy on agri- 
cultural land makes difficult. 

He points out that the socialists 
are anxious to nationalize the land 
and he suggests that one of the ways 
the socialists may have in mind is 
by the simple process of preventing 
the landowner, through the special 
levy, from fulfilling his obligations 
under the 1947 act and subsequently 
dispossessing him for his failure in 
this respect. 
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CLASS 2 WHEAT $1.10% 
ABOVE BOARD’S PRICE 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week advised all mills, 
processors and exporters of western 
wheat products that the average price 
of Class 2 wheat over the board’s 
prices of No. 1 wheat for the month 
of May was $1.10% bu. for spring 
wheat and $1.13% bu. for amber 
durum wheat. 
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Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 













Ltd. 
“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 












“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ““Woumacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 























COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 





ny <4). PRAT 
Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
OM Wags Street, boast 
PORONTO, GCANALIA 



























Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLe Apperess, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 


































Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 










Toronto 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 





Oreo 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
























Since we? 
James kichardson & bons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Weakness in bran has re- 
sulted from drouth-breaking rains which 
revived fast-failing pastures and spring 
grain crops in the Northwest late last 
week. Easiness in the Southwest also has 
been a contributing factor. Millers point 
out that so far the moisture relief has 
been minor and timely rains must continue 
if the crop gains are to be maintained. 
Heavier feeds are in better demand than 
bran, but they too are showing a little 
dullness early this week. Spot prices June 
7: bran $64, standard midds. $77, flour 
midds. $80, red dog $81 ton, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

Duluth: Demand is slow; the trend low- 
er and supplies light; pure bran $67, stand- 
ard midds. $78, flour midds. $80, mixed 
feeds $75, red dog $81. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed is 
slower at Kansas City this week, with of- 
fers quite sufficient to cover the trade’s 
requirements. Consequently, prices have 
been on a 50¢ ton daily decline for about 
three days. Quotations June 7: bran $61@ 
61.50, shorts $76@76.50. 

Wichita: With millfeed demand decreas- 
ing, supplies are ample. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $62.50, shorts $77.50. 
These prices reflect a decline of $2.50 on 
bran and $1.50 on shorts, compared with 
previous week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed was not quite as 
strong, but demand was more than equal 
to offerings and nothing was accumulated. 
Prices were off only 50¢ ton, compared 
with the preceding week. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis: bran $63@63.50, mill run 
$69.75@70.25, gray shorts $77.50@78. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed prices closed as 
follows, basis straight cars: bran $65@66, 
mill run $72.20@73.20, shorts $79.50@80.50. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Salina: Demand is good, with bran about 
$1.50 ton lower and shorts $1 lower. Sup- 
plies are adequate. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $63@63.50, gray shorts $77.50 
@78. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $68@70, gray shorts $83@85, $2@3 
lower on bran and $2 lower on _ shorts, 
compared to previous week; the demand 
is fair. 

Denver: The millfeed market continues 
strong. Supplies are not adequate to fill 
existing calls, since mills in the area are 
currently running on a short time basis. 
Quotations: bran $66, shorts $81. 

Buffalo: The demand for millfeed is 
good. Buffalo feed market is still resisting 
the lower price influence from the West 
because of the proximity to eastern markets 
and the desire of the buyers to buy spot 
only. The price trend, however, is easy. 
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Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, sacked: bran 
$73@74, standard midds. $83@83.50, flour 
midds. $85, red dog $86. 


Pittsburgh: A weak tone developed in 
millfeeds this week. Buying of bran con 
tinued for immediate deliveries in large 
volume but with amounts limited. Retail 
buying is good, and grain dealers are keep 
ing their bins filled but not considering 
any long term buying on this market, fear 
ing price reactions may come later. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: bran $73@75.2: 
standard midds. $87.25@88.20, flour midd 
$90@91.20, red dog $91@92.20. 


Philadelphia: The millfeed marketing pi: 
ture in this area is still dominated by a lac 
of demand for ingredients. Some of the 
diminished inquiry is being attributed to 
general improvement in pasturage. The 
supply situation in bran is again improve, 
but there are occasional reports of stani - 
ard middlings being a trifle tight. About 
the only business transacted is of moc«- 
erate amounts for quick delivery. The June 
5 quotation on bran of $77@78 was $2 u: 
der-that of the previous week, but stan 
ard middlings at $86@87 and red dog at $389 
@90 were both unchanged. 

Boston: Millfeeds are firmer in sentiment 
than in price in the Boston market. The: 
is a noticeable change in the sellers att 
tude, with the distressed offerings and jo! 
lots disappearing from the market. Spring 
bran is $2 lower, but dealers are not ir 
clined to force sales. Middlings are 5/¢ 
higher as are mixed feeds but red dog 
unchanged. Dealers catering to the poult: 
industry are still in a quandary about the 
outlook. The latest surveys reveal renewe | 
activity from broiler interests, but in the 
egg end of the industry extreme cautio. 
still prevails. Quotations June 5: sprins 
bran $77, middlings $89.50, mixed fees 
$84.50, red dog 

Chicago: Demand is fair, supplies ad 
quate. Bran $67.50, standard midds. $81 
81.50, flour midds. $84.50@85, red dog $85.5) 
@86. 


St. Louis: There is a fairly good deman 
Offerings are ample and a better tone 
exists. Bran is 50¢ up, gray shorts 
higher. Bran $67@67.50, gray shorts $81. 
@82, delivered within St. Louis switchin: 
limits. 

New Orleans: Prices are somewhat i 
regular, with bran in adequate supply an 
shorts somewhat scarce. Sales are primari 
for immediate and prompt shipment, wit 
Texas shippers offering at most compet 
tive prices. Mixers and jobbers purchas¢« 
in nominal amounts. Export inquiries qui: 
with no sales report. Bran $71.25@72, shor 
$85.75 @86.50. 

Atlanta: Demand dull and only as abs: 
lutely necessary to fill needs; trend ur 
steady; supply ample for demand; ne 
crop local oats and wheat quite a fact: 
at present as the grains are being su! 
stituted as much as possible; wheat bra 
$74.50@75.50, gray shorts $89.50@90.75. 
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Makers of the famous Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand 
Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors. 











Travelling salesmen 
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Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 
silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WOODS 


cotton and jute BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Montreal ¢ Toronte @ Ottawa @ Welland 


LTD. 


© Winnipeg © Calgary 
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June 8, 1948 


Seattle: The millfeed market continues 
weak in spite of relatively-small production 
of flour. June feed is nominally quoted at 
$72, but bids were being asked in some 
cases basis $71, and buyers were not anxious. 
Some sellers were indicating $68 for July- 
August, but buyers did not want any of 
this either, until such time as they find 
out what new crop grain is going to do. 
The trade felt that millfeed is still too high 
compared with wheat and did not want to 
make any commitments until price levels 
show some indication of stability—and at a 
lower level. Market $72 sacked, Seattle- 
Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run $72, middlings $77. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained un- 
changed during the past week, with de- 
mand and supply about equal. Plants are 
working to capacity six days a week and 
are booked into July. Mills hesitate to 
book too far ahead, however, for fear they 
won’t have supplies on hand. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run $75, middlings $79; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $81, 
middlings $85; to California: $81.50, mid- 
diings $85.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeeds 
continues to exceed supply. Quotations: 
bran $56.25, shorts $57.25, middlings $60.25, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Trade in all types of millfeed 
is restricted only by the reduced output 
of mills. Demand is strong and while sales 
in the three prairie provinces are quite 
small, practically all of the reduced output 
continues to go to eastern Canada. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $49.25, shorts $52,25. Small lots ex- 
uuntry elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 
Vancouver: Domestic demand is abnor- 
al as a result of the flood conditions in 
ie Fraser Valley near here. Supplies on 
and here are estimated to last not more 
1an two weeks at the outside, and all 
iil traffic over Canadian lines from the 
airies has been shut off for a week and 
ill likely be closed for several weeks 
ore. Dealers here are now much wor- 
ed about orders placed with Alberta 
ills for millfeed, being diverted East 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
nspection division as reported by the Board 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
Villiam, Ont., May 27, 1948 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
ort William and 


22 


= 





Port Arthur 4,267 355 2,150 6,464 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 6,379 ee 193 119 
Churchill ...... 144 oe 1 ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOROTE occccces 572 2 182 1,061 

Totals ...cceee 11,363 357 2,526 6,644 

Year ago ..... 20,086 982 6,177 3,823 


Receipts during week ending May 27: 
. Ar.. 1,739 51 225 331 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. 

Pacific seaboard. 172 ee 12 11 

Other terminals* 12 oe 6 4 
TOREED cecccces 1,923 51 242 346 


Shipments during week ending May 27: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





LOMO cccccccce 2,219 113 29 227 
ROM cccccccese 49 151 59 
Milled or 
processed ... 8 ote 34 53 
Pacific seaboard— 
QOOBM accccccs 398 a a6 e6 
ROM cccccececs 38 ee 53 10 
Other terminals* 293 es 30 20 
TORRES accsccss 3,004 113 297 369 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. l, 
1947, to May 27, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..115,823 7,994 40,930 36,632 


Pacific seaboard. 37,295 1,320 759 
Churchill ....... 2,969 ee o° es 
Other terminals* 2,150 4 1,538 2,814 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to May 27, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..116,619 8,413 41,989 33,093 


Pacific seaboard. 32,863 oo 891 716 
Churchill ....... 4,976 es 40 4 
Other terminals* 1,646 3 1,623 1,979 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
Prices at Kansas City for May 29 and 





June 5: 

BRAN— May 29 June 5 
June $51.50@ 52.00 $58.50@ 59.00 
July «+++-@ 58.50 ....@t53.00 
August «+++@*48.80 ....@t51.00 
September -++-@*48.25 650.25@ 51.00 
October ...... «+ +-@*48.00 50.25@ 51.00 
November 48.50@ 51.00 50.25@ 51.00 

sHORTS— 

Pa $72.25@ 73.50 $....@t64.75 
a eRe 61.25@ 62.75 63.75@ 64.75 
August pecenes 56.75@ 59.00 59.25@ 60.00 
September --++@*48.25 58.00@ 59.00 
October ...... ----@56.00 57.50@ 58.00 
November 54.00@ 57.00 57.00@ 57.75 
Sales (tons) 1,220 1,440 
tSales. *Bid. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


; Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, May 29, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat f 
bettie peas hase 
_. ae és ee ee 383 

ME sShbeceds + 2 os 383 


Total 
May 31, 1947.... 330 402 174 
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because of the rail embargo on westbound 
shipments. Dealers are rationing out the 
limited supplies here and augmenting them 
with grains and prepared feeds. Prices are 
unchanged. Cash car quotations: bran $55.80, 
shorts $56.80, middlings $60.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Declining rye grain prices 
late last week, as a result of drouth-re- 
lieving rains over the Northwest, reduced 
rye flour quotations rather sharply. Pure 
white $5.45, medium $5.25, dark $4.65 sack, 
Minneapolis. 


Portland: Pure dark rye 
patent $8.35. 


Pittsburgh: A little more interest was 
shown here in buying fill-ins of rye flours. 
Prices are down, and the needs for fill- 
ins more urgent over the territory. Only 
prompt shipments are ordered. Directions 
are good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 
white rye flour $5.95@6.21, medium $5.85 


$7.04, white 


@5.96, dark $4.90@5.01, blended $6.21, rye 
meal $5.36. 


Chicago: Hand-to-mouth buying of rye 
flour continues. Only scattered small sales 
are being made. White patent rye $6@6.20, 
medium $5.65@5.80, dark $4.70@5.20. 

Atlanta: Demand light; trend off 5¢; 
supply ample; rye, white $6.80, dark $4.80. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye is good, but 
buyers are still only interested in filling 
their immediate needs. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $6.75, dark $4.75, medium 
$6.50. 

New York: No volume business in rye 
flour was evident and sales of single car 
and smaller lots continued. Pure white pat- 
ents $6@6.35. 


Philadelphia: A further decline in the 
price of rye flour has had little effect on 
demand. Bakers are still shying away from 
anything but moderate purchases of the 
dark ingredient and mill representatives 
see no hope for a real pickup in purchas- 
ing interest until later in the summer. 
The June 5 quotation on rye white of $6.20 
@6.30, compares with $6.30@6.35 a week 
earlier. 
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St. Louis: Prices declined 15¢ bag on 
flour to 35¢ higher on rye meal. Sales and 
shipping directions are slow. Pure white 
$6.35, medium $6.10, dark $4.35, rye meal 
$5.85. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.10 June 7; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 49-oz. packages $3.60. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal trade 
is seasonal, and domestic sales at this time 
of the year are not large. Some small lots 
are moving to overseas destinations. Quota- 
tions June 5: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.65 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70. 

Toronto-Montreal: Seasonal slowness per- 
vades domestic market. The expected open- 
ing of export markets has not as yet mate- 
rialized. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ilb. 
cottons $4.95; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $6, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 














Earl Warren 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





Fi Powe 3 
Ba eS 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "x'):” 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











EXTRA HOUR The Standard Others 





OF DOUGH STABILITY Strive to Reach 
~ Wire 
eeu | WHITE SWAN 
FLOUR 
FLOUR 
A new development 
which greatly ex- SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
tends fermentation CORPORATION 
tolerance. Provides MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 





more time for “cutting over” or 











giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire MILLING 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
Se ENGINEERS, 

















1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA ao 
: din Designers and Builders 
Chickasha Milling Co. for the 
ome Cee, ee Grain Processing Industries 
Manufacturers of High-Grade ee 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 1016 Baltimore ° Kansas City, Mo. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 

















John Koetting 
Named to Head ABA 
Wholesale Branch 


CHICAGO—John Koetting, chair- 
man of the board of the Fehr Baking 
Co., Houston, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn. wholesale bread branch. 
This appointment was made by Harry 
W. Zinsmaster, ABA chairman, at the 
suggestion of the branch’s previous 
chairman, Arthur Vos, Jr., who has 
just assumed the duties of ABA presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Koetting has had experience 
in the baking industry as have the 
bakers who make up his “planning 
committee”: John Dwyer, Firch Bak- 
ing Co., Erie, Pa.; Louis Garttner, 
Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis ; 
Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., Los 
Angeles; J. Arthur Nolde, Nolde Bros. 
Bakery, Richmond, Va.; C. J. Patter- 
son, Jr., Holsum Baking Co., Spring- 
field, Mo.; Milton Petersen, P. F. Pe- 
tersen Baking Co., Omaha, and Ra- 
leigh Yaeck, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Koetting’s committee met with 
other wholesale bakers, includ'ng Mr. 
Zinsmaster, Lou Graeves, Joseph F. 
Goeken, E. E. Kelley, John T. Mc- 
Carthy, M. B. McClelland and Everett 
Wilsher, after the ABA governors 
meeting has adjourned here recently. 
Plans for the wholesale bread branch 
session at the 1948 ABA convention 
were discussed. 

The work being done by different 
state bakers’ associations to improve 
the display of bakery products and 
the grocer’s respect for and under- 
standing of the baking industry was 
considered. Lou Graeves, Charles 
Snyder Baking Co., Washington, and 
Arthur Nolde, Jr., told of the work 
of Harold Wilder, executive secretary, 
Virginia Bakers Council, Richmond, 
Va. M. B. McClelland and Mr. Koett- 
ing added information on experiences 
in Illinois and Texas. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHWEST ROADS’ CAR 
STORAGE “SUBSTANTIAL” 


KANSAS CITY—Grain loading rail- 
roads:in the Southwest have accumu- 
lated “substantial numbers of box- 
cars in anticipation of the crop move- 
ment this year, and probably have as 
many cars stored in the grain area 
now as a year ago, despite the small- 
er harvest expected this year. 

Railroads are hopeful of having 15,- 
000 to 20,000 cars in the Southwest 
grain territory early in June. A year 
ago, there were 14,423 cars stored on 
these lines. 

Whether or not there will be a 
boxcar shortage during the early 
movement of new wheat, observers 
say will depend on the timing of har- 
vest in various sections and the atti- 
tude of farmers toward selling their 
wheat. 








BREAD (IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDITION TO COLORADO 
MILL READY TO OPERATE 


DENVER—A 750,000-bu. addition 
to the grain storage capacity of Hun- 
garian mill of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, will go into 
operation June 15. The 15-bin eleva- 
tor addition will boost the storage 
capacity at the Hungarian mill to in 
excess of 1 million bushels and will 
bring the Denver market storage ca- 
pacity to approximately 3,500,000 bu. 











* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
_*®& 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 








A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER | 
MILLING CO. | 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. G. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














4 
. e . 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 




















*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
erve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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W. C. Schilthuis 


W. C. SCHILTHUIS ELECTED 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE HEAD 


NEW YORK—At the New York 
*roduce Exchange 87th annual elec- 
ion June 7, Willem C. Schilthuis, 
Yontinental Grain Co., was elected 
resident. Mr. Schilthuis had served 
‘$ vice president for a term and had 
een a member of the board of man- 
gers for three terms. He was born 
n Groningen, Holland, where his fam- 
ly .had been in the grain business 
or at least four generations, and he 
came to New York in 1915 and be- 
‘ame an American citizen in 1930. 

Jules M. Salmanowitz, Superinten- 
derice Co., Inc., was elected vice presi- 
dent, and J. A. MacNair, H. J. Green- 
bank & Co., was reelected treasurer. 

Reelected to the board of managers 
(o serve two terms were Cecil C. 
Boden, Cargill, Inc.; Joseph W. Hart of 
H. Hentz & Co.; Larry N. Jackson, 
L.'N. Jackson & Co., Inc.; Thomas J. 
Stevenson, T. J. Stevenson & Co., Inc., 
and Fred J. Werner, F. J. Werner 
& Son. Newly elected to the board 
of managers to serve two terms was 
William M. Gavigan, Funch, Edye 
& Co., Inc. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
INCORPORATES AND MOVES 


KANSAS CITY—The E. P. Mitchell 
Co., Inc.,.was incorporated June 1 un- 
der Missouri laws, it was announced 
this week. Stockholders elected the 
following _ officers; E.. P. Mitchell, 
president; Earl C. Garratt, vice presi- 
dent; E. D. Kaulback, vice president; 
John M. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer. 
All are of Kansas City, except Mr. 
Kaulback, who lives in Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

The Mitchell company has moved 
to new offices at 1026 Dwight Bldg., 
Kansas City. The. new location pro- 
vides considerably larger space. 

Organized in January, 1947, the 
E. P, Mitchell.Company does a na- 
tional brokerage and merchandising 
business in flour and related products. 

Leo .F. Lichten is southern sales 
manager for the company, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 


——"BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIANS INVESTIGATE 
TAINTED WHEAT CARGOES 


WINNIPEG —D. G: MacKenzie, 
chairman,-.and: J. Rayner, secretary 
of:the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada, are now in Great Britain 
reviewing. complaints on Canadian 
Wheat shipments. Most complaints 














concern shipments that are tainted 
with green lumber. There are sug- 
gestions that many of the complaints 
are exaggerated. Whether this will 
be confirmed by Mr. MacKenzie and 
Mr, Rayner remains to be seen. 

It-is pointed out that some boats 
may not have loaded full cargoes 
and the green lumber was piled on 
top, thus tainting anywhere from 
one to possibly three feet of wheat 
on top of the cargo. This would not 
mean that the whole cargo was 
spoiled, yet there seems to be infer- 
ences in certain complaints that a 
much larger percentage was tainted 
by green lumber. 

Some authorities who have been 
in the shipping business for some time 
appear to doubt reports that any 
great percentage of cargo has been 
tainted. They do not suggest, how- 
ever, that the complaints are not 
justified, but on a smaller percentage 
than some rumors indicate. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO BUILD FOUR ELEVATORS 


COLUMBIANA, OHIO —The Co- 
lumbiana (Ohio) Milling & Supply 
Co. will build four grain elevators 
with a 50,000-bu. capacity on its 
property along the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tracks. The elevators will be 
four stories high with an inside diam- 
eter of 14 ft. Each elevator will be 
equipped to handle grain directly 
from trucks. The nearest grain ele- 
vators now are at Canton and Lou- 
donville, Ohio. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALEX HORNKOHL TO TALK 


CHICAGO—The final dinner meet- 
ing of the season for the Chicago 
Bakery Production Club will be held 
the evening of June 9 at the Electric 
Club. Alex Hornkohl, the Dow Corn- 
ing Corp., will be the guest speaker. 
His subject will be ‘“‘Pan Coating vs. 
Pan Greasing.” 














Private Trade 





(Continued from page 9) 


ready showing signs of developing 
a strangling web of red tape. 


Would Threaten Program 

Section 203, if interpreted literally, 
would threaten the entire grain ex- 
port program under ECA, it is ad- 
mitted. This section states: 

“Whenever an export license for 
a commodity, the production or ship- 
ment of which to a nonparticipating 
country was contracted for in good 
faith prior to March 1, 1948, is denied 
and cannot be obtained under Sec. 
6 of the Act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 
714, as amended), the administra- 
tor shall provide for the procurement 
of such commodity to transfer to a 
participating country in accordance 
with the requirements of such coun- 
try, at not less than the contract 
price of such commodity to the pro- 
ducer or exporter, as the case may be, 
including any cost incurred in con- 
verting the commodity to meet the 
requirements of the participating 
country.” 

It has been learned that this provi- 
sion was inserted in the measure to 
take care of certain machinery and 
equipment which had been sold to 
Russia but which had been denied 
export license and was not usable in 
this country. This provision would 
take this equipment off the hands 
of the producers and exporters who 
have found the goods frozen in their 
hands. 

However, the broad language of 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Borden 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ....... 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Cream of Wheat 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 
General Foods Corp. 

General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd......... 


Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .. 
Procter & ~-—o? wae 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina Co., $3. 75 Ptd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


Wagner Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .. 
Ward Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


+Standard Milling Co. 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


*Chicago stock market. Over counter. 


Corn Products Refining Co. ™ ‘$7 “pra.. : ae 





United Biscuit of America ............. 
Victor Chemical Works ..............+: 





High Low Close 
May 28, June 4, 
-——— 1948, 1948 194 
eri 34% 28 31% 
2 eed 421% 331% 41 4014 
err 96% 86 96% 97% 
even 34% 28% oshs 34%_ 
ewes 434%, 38 er 44 
‘vias 3 2% 3 
oad’ 15% 10% iit 144% 
ere 90 84% ° 90 
Oe 6634 59% 65 6534 
én eax 177 169 174 175% 
gies 24 21 243% 24% 
‘veins 16% 13% erage 15% 
nee 10%, 8% 10 10% 
ceows 40% 34 40% 3956 
<<ea 95% 8814 cae 95 
<n cee 50% 40% 48% 49 
beware 127% 1185, wite 127% 
“cea 110 91 105 110 
ceva 140 133 135% 135 
saan 62 44% 615% 61 
realea 30% 26% 28% 28% 
a eae 16 19% 19 
30%4 3414 33% 
62% 6834 68% 
79 87% 87% 
144 148% 148 
me in 981% 91 98 98% 
sae 13% 8 13% 13 
ri 91% 19 90 88% 
eae 29 22% 28% 28 
aekn 91 82 éea% 901%, 
aeees 34% 39% 38 
soues 19 21 21 
saves 3% 45 4556 
was 9% 
2% 5 5% 
15 10% 14% 15% 
Creee 100% 83% 94 100 
Bid Asked 
ssc Piwaphecees 11% 12% 
See er 20% 22% 
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this section seems to make it clear 
that there is no limit to any one prod- 
uct or commodity and could be effec- 
tively applied to grain, flour, cereal 
products and other commodities which 
had been contracted for export in 
good faith and for which export li- 
censes had been denied. This is par- 
ticularly true of macaroni shipments 
which were brought under specific 
license control on March 1, 1948. Oat- 
meal, rolled oats and other food prod- 
ucts probably could be found to be 
involved in this provision. 

Trade officials declare that there is 
great doubt over the legality of this 
provision since it repeals the export 
control law authority by implication 
and will not stand legal challenge by 
government attorneys. However, in 
the case of flour contracts which were 
made by mills for export to Brazil 
and which could now be assigned to 
ECA countries, it is feared that ECA 
might be swamped with this commod- 
ity unless some legal loophole is 
found. 

The provisions of Sec. 203 appear 
to have no time limitation on con- 
tracts made prior to March 1, 1948, 
which were under export license con- 
trol, and since flour prices which pre- 
vailed at that time were considerably 
higher than current price levels, it 
might throw the whole grain and 
flour programs out of gear. 


Sets Milk Solids Quota 


The amendment offered by Reed 
Murray (R., Wis.) and which was ac- 
cepted by the House authorizes that 
not less than $65 million of ECA 
funds be earmarked for the pur- 
chase of nonfat dry milk solids. Apart 
from the fact that this provision is 
criticized by ECA officials as stran- 
gling their administrative procedure 
and is a bad precedent which could 
be applied to other commodities re- 
gardless of need, the impact of this 
requirement on the domestic price 
level of this commodity would be 
extremely serious. The baking indus- 
try will have more than passing con- 
cern with this provision since its in- 
flationary effects are dangerous. 

An amendment to the House ECA 


appropriations offered by Rep. Clif- 
ford Hope (R., Kansas) was defeated. 
Mr. Hope pointed out that under the 
measure as proposed, only CCC pro- 
cured commodities would be avail- 
able at higher than domestic market 
prices until Dec. 31, 1948. Since it 
is expected that the price support 
provisions of the present law would 
be extended beyond that date, the 
Kansas congressman asked that the 
bill be amended to cover CCC pro- 
cured commodities under price sup- 
port requirements after that date. 
Rep. John Taber (R., N.Y.), major- 
ity floor manager of the bill, object- 
ed, and the amendment was lost. 

ECA officials are staking their 
hopes on intervention of the Senate 
leadership to remove some of these 
criticized provisions and to restore 
in part some of the appropriations 
cut. The reduction in funds is con- 
sidered the least serious as it was 
clearly stated in the House debate 
on the measure that if it is found that 
the approved money is inadequate 
ECA can come back to Congress 
when the new session convenes and 
request additional funds. 

While it is anticipated that force- 
ful intervention on the Senate side 
by the Foreign Relations Committee 
chairman, Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 
(R., Mich.) will correct some of the 
inconsistencies which are detected 
in the House bill, there is cause for 
concern in the attitude of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

Last week when ECA officials ap- 
peared before that body they were 
questioned closely on what steps 
were being taken to cushion the 
impact of the ECA programs on 
the domestic economy. At that time 
it was pointed out to the committee 
that under-the requirement of the 
ECA authorization act the agency 
was required to maximize the use of 
private trade channels. By so doing 
the “precision of control” over prices 
which might be readily obtained 
through centralized buying was lost. 
At that time it was intimated to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 


that Congress was not being crystal 
clear in its instructions to ECA, 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Asbjorn P. Bjornstad, a prominent 
flour agent of Oslo, Norway, called 
at the London office of The North- 
western Miller during a recent visit 
to England. He remarked that Nor- 
wegian crops are showing excellent 
promise under the influence of better 
weather conditions. 


Herman A. Karlen, manager bak- 
ery division, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, was introduced on 
the New York Produce Exchange 
floor June 4 by Joseph F. Ullrich, 
while he stopped off in Gotham for 
the week-end. He was en route to the 
Shrine convention in Atlantic City 
in a party of eight, which included 
Mrs. Karlen. 


Rep. Thruston Ballard Morton, 
Louisville, filed June 2 for Republi- 
can nomination to succeed himself 
as U.S. representative from Kentucky. 
Rep. Morton is also chairman of the 
board of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc. 


Walther de Boer, president W. de 
Boer & Co., agent in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, who arrived in this country 
May 18, went on to the Minneapolis 
office of the company after spending 
nearly two weeks in the New York 
* offices. Mr. de Boer will remain in 
Minneapolis over the weekend in con- 
ference with A. B. Sparboe, president 
of the flour milling division, and 
others. " 


O. L. Richards, agent of Fuhring, 
S.A., Panama, arrived in New York 
June 4 on a combined business and 
pleasure trip, making his headquar- 
ters with the export offices in New 
York of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

2 

Ralph S. Herman, vice president, 
products control and bakery service 
executive, Charles R. Kolb, vice pres- 
ident and general sales manager, and 
W. J. Braden, sales manager of fam- 
ily and bakery flour at Buffalo, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, held a 
meeting June 2 at the Hotel Lexing- 
ton, New York, with the members of 
the local sales force. 


Austin Morton, vice president and 
general sales manager, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, leaves June 9 
on a business trip to the East, which 
will include attendance at the Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ summer conven- 
tion at Virginia Beach, Va., June 14-16 


All’ members of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. office force at Kansas City 
took a holiday the afternoon of June 
4 and held their annual picnic. 


James R. Mulroy, vice president 
and manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. plant at Alton, Ill., was 
a visitor in Kansas City June 5. 
Earlier in the week he was in Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, calling on grain men 
there with Robert Jadwin, also of the 
Russell-Miller company. 


e 
L. R. Regier, brother of H. M. 


Regier, sales manager for the Buhler 
Mill & Elevator Co., has joined the 


Memphis office of the company and 
will handle resale work. He recently 
graduated from Bethel College. 


C. C. Blair, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Norris Grain Co., Du- 
luth, plans to leave shortly on a mo- 
tor trip through the New England 
states, accompanied by Mrs. Blair 
and their daughter. 


T. F. Winburn, manager, Industrial 
Fumigant Co., Kansas City, spent the 
past weekend in Minneapolis on busi- 
ness. 

e 


In Kansas City on business June 5 
was T. H. Sherwood, vice president 
and general manager, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 

* 

Tom R. Freer, Minneapolis, in 
charge of sales education, bakers’ 
service department for General Mills, 
Inc., was a recent visitor in Oklahoma 
City. 

* 

On May 18 at the Rensselaer Club, 
Canajoharie, N.Y., Arkell & Smiths 
honored William Dittman and Jerome 
Martini for completing 50 years of 
service with the company. The din- 
ner was given by W. Clark Arkell, 
Roger P. Smith and Sheldon S. Yates. 
Mr. Dittman was presented with a 
gold watch and a $1,000 bond by Mr. 
Yates, and Mr. Martini, who received 
his watch two years ago after com- 
pleting 50 years’ service, was pre- 
sented with a $1,000 bond. Mr. Smith 
also presented gold watches to seven 
members of the firm who have been 








“< GS... 


Miss Louise Garrett 


NEW STAFF MEMBER—Recently 
appointed as a member of the field 
staff of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, Miss Louise Garrett is the 
sixth member to join the field group 
of home economists under Mrs. Clara 
Gebhard Snyder, director of the WFI. 
Miss Garrett will call on those active 
in the food and nutrition field to 
present baking demonstrations and 
discuss other uses of wheat flour 
products, as well as work cooperative- 
ly with food and health activities in 
her area, which includes Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Arizona and New Mexico. 


connected with it for more than 40 
years. The three sponsors of the ban- 
quet are grandsons of the three foun- 
ders of Arkell & Smiths. 


Perie Rumold, who recently re- 
turned from Teheran, Iran, was a 
Minneapolis visitor last week, re- 
newing acquaintances in the milling 
industry. For the past three years 
Mr. Rumold was manager of a flour 
mill in Teheran. The Rumolds have 
reestablished their home at 5720 
Grand Ave., Kansas City. 

* 

Karl C. Fromm, Chicago sales de- 
partment, American Molasses Co., 
received publicity in the morning Chi- 
cago Tribune, June 4. Mr. Fromm is 
puzzled by a bird which flew into his 
automobile four days before and 
which continues to make the car his 
abode. He gave the bird food and 
water and it has continued to live in 
the car, although Mr. Fromm has 
kept his windows open. 


Brooks Pearson, representing Lock- 
wood Manufacturing Co., Atlanta, 
with Mrs. Pearson and their two 
children, is on a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion at Ponte Vedra, Fla. 

gz 

Ben Leigh of Bonaker & Leigh, 
brokerage firm of Miami, Fla., is con- 
fined to a hospital in that city follow- 
ing a heart attack. 


ie 
“E. P. Cline, Colonial Baking Co., 
Columbus, Ga., president of the 


Southern Bakers Assn., was in At- 
lanta recently conferring with Faber 
A. Bollinger, association secretary, 
on plans for future activities of the 
organization. Discussion included the 
1949 convention, appointment of 
1948-49 committees and the first an- 
nual Southern Bakers Exposition and 
Production Clinic to be held at the 
Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta, Sept. 
19-21. 
os 


Elbert Marees, New York office 
and district sales manager, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, sailed 


- May 28, for Liverpool, enroute to 


Holland. Mr. Marees was born in 
Holland and plans to spend an ex- 
tended vacation with friends and rela- 
tives. B. Frank Morris, general bulk 
flour sales manager, Minneapolis, will 
be in charge of the New York office 
in Mr. Marees’ absence. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
L. A. HART ELECTED 
TRAFFIC CLUB HEAD 

MINNEAPOLIS — L. A. Hart, 
traffic manager of the Cream of 
Wheat Corp., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Traffic Club of Minneap- 
olis. 

Other new officers include F. N. 
Replogle, Cargill, Inc., vice president; 
J. R. Brown, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
treasurer, and Russell F. Berndt, Soo 
Line Railroad, secretary. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the Continental Baking Co. 
has declared the following dividends: 
A quarterly dividend of $1.37% per 
share on the outstanding $5.50 divi- 
dend preferred stock, payable July 1, 
1948, to holders of record of such 
stock at the close of business June 
11, 1948, and a regular quarterly divi- 
dend, for the second quarter of the 
year, 1948, of 25¢ per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
July 1, 1948, to holders of record of 
such stock at the close of business 
June 11, 1948. The stock transfer 
books will not be closed. 
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DEATHS 


R. J. Mrizek, 61, president of .R. J. 
Mrizek & Co., Chicago, died June 4. 
He had been ill for some time, and 
early this year underwent a major 
operation at a Chicago hospital. Mr. 
Mrizek was a well known Chicago 
baker. He had been engaged in the 
baking business for 35 years., For 27 
years he was the head of his own 
company. Two years ago, on-his 25th 
anniversary, a number of his friends 
in the trade gave a dinner for him. 
He has been an active member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago since it was 
organized. p avs, 

He is survived by his widow .and 
five sons, three of whom are dsso- 
ciated with the father’s bakery. 











Mrs. Pauline Coleman, mother of 
David Coleman, New York flour bro- 
ker, died suddenly in her home in 
Boston, of a heart attack, June 2. 
She had been in poor health for some 
time. 


Janvier F. Skinner, 80, for many 
years a grain dealer at Medicine 
Lodge, Kansas, died recently at his 
home in Wichita, where he had resid- 
ed since his retirement 15 years ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. G. HATLEY, UNIVERSAL 
MILLS EXECUTIVE, DEAD 


FORT WORTH—Allen Grady Hat- 
ley, 49, bakery sales manager of Uni- 
versal Mills, Fort Worth, died in a 
hospital here recently after a long 
illness. He had spent his business 
life in directing flour sales, having 
been connected first with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., then with the Alliance 
Mill at Denton, Texas, the Fant Mill- 
ing Co., Sherman, Texas, and for. the 
last eight years with Universal Mills. 
He is survived by his widow and one 
son. 











Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


bia river plants, except one, have 
beén closed by high water and the 
one exception expects to close this 
week. Portland railroad yards are 
closed by the flood and movement of 
flour to California points cannot be 
resumed until these yards are again 
in operation. Meanwhile, domestic de- 
mand for flour is not very broad. 
California markets report a slacken- 
ing in the volume of family flour 
trade from recent. active weeks, but 
it still is very satisfactory. Bakery 
sales continue at a very slow pace. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 425,200 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
334,263 sacks, compared with 3,759,- 
463 the previous week and 3,687,583 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
2,246,555 and three years ago, 3,729,- 
551. Production decreased 163,000 
sacks in the Northwest from a week 
ago, 124,000 in the Southwest, 23,000 
in Buffalo, 69,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 46,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 
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U.S. GRAIN IN ITALY—U.S. Ambassador to Italy James Clement Dunn 
(right), looks on as an Italian worker tastes the grain that was delivered 
aboard the 500th relief ship to bring food to Italy. Between Ambassador 
Dunn and the worker is Monsignor Nardi, bishop of Taranto. 


Trade Unity Termed Necessary 
to Meet National Problems 


MINNEAPOLIS—Unity of purpose 
and action on the part of grain in- 
terests has demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness several times in the past 
year in opposing adverse legislation, 
and will continue to be necessary, 
William F. Brooks, secretary of the 
National Grain Trade Council, Wash- 
ington, said June 1. Mr. Brooks ad- 
dressed the annual dinner of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn. 

He cited as examples revisions in 
the Senate and House bills authoriz- 
ing a federal charter for Commodity 
Credit Corp., opposition to the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, revisions 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
the long range farm program. 


Personal Work Necessary 

“There is a necessity for personal 
work and interest from every leader 
in the trade when national matters 
are up for consideration,” Mr. Brooks 
said. “It is foolhardy to believe that 
you can hire enough specialists and 
lobbyists in Washington and to trust 
your whole legislative fate in their 
hands. If you want results, you must 
give perhaps a little money, but sure- 
ly a lot of your personal time and 
interest. The most effective groups 
are those with many congressional 
contacts. This means lots of active 
trade members in the field, working 
closely and vigorously. The most in- 
effective work is done when only 
a few individuals are concerned with 
the problems of the whole trade, and 
even ‘those few may be under criti- 
cism at home from the very ones 
whom they are trying to help.” 

Although earlier government esti- 
mates of the amount of wheat to be 
exported during the next crop year 
were placed at 300 million bushels, 
it now is probable that the figure 
will be raised to 375 million, Mr. 
Brooks said. A 40% drop in world 
rice production and need for added 
wheat to break the black market 
in flour, particularly in Italy, are 


given as the reasons for the probable 
increase. 

“Our hope is that, whatever the 
amount, wheat and other grain ex- 


ports will again be handled by the 
private grain trade,” he said. 

“Some [in the grain and feed in- 
dustries] may ask, ‘what difference 
does all this make to us?’ Perhaps 
if the export of wheat could be con- 
sidered by itself, the answer could 
be ‘no difference.’ But wheat exports 
under state trading cannot be sep- 
arated from the activities of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., the threats 
inherent in the proposed Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement; and prospec- 
tive long range agricultural legis- 
lation. Unless one is eternally vigi- 
lant; unless one can piece together 
all parts of the puzzle and pattern, 
those who feel qualified to plan for 
the entire economy will be granted 
the authority to supervise, then regu- 


late, then perform those functions 
that you and I know can best be 
performed only in a free economy 
by men acting on their own initia- 
tive in free markets.” 

Mr. Brooks enumerated some of 
the dangers to which the grain trade 
and processors will be exposed if the 
International Wheat Agreement is 
approved. 

“It will need to be implemented 
by new legislation,” he said. “That 
legislation might perpetuate state 
trading. It would surely enlarge the 
authority of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. In an ‘emergency’ to be de- 
clared perhaps by the President on 
the advice of CCC officials, all grain 
would be handled under licenses 
granted by the government. All grain 
handling, buying, selling, processing 
and storing would be under control of 
CCC officials. For these reasons, all 
segments of the trade should be alert 
and ready to effectively express their 
opposition to the agreement if, as and 
when it is considered by the Senate.” 

America is not going to allow the 
killing off of a trade so efficiently 
conducted as the grain business, Mr. 
Brooks predicted. Political favoritism 
has never for long replaced efficient 
individual enterprise that sticks to a 
competitive basis. 

“I want to say this with full em- 
phasis,” he concluded. “You are not 
going to be destroyed unless you 
do it yourself, or sit complacently by 
while others do it for you.” 


Directors Reelected 


The board of directors of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn. 
was reelected at the meeting. They 
are: E. T. Pettersen, Cargill, Inc.; 
L. J. Carlin, Peavey Elevators; B. C. 
McCabe, International Elevator Co.; 
E. S. Ferguson, Atlantic Elevator 
Co.; H. I. McMillan, Osborne-McMil- 
lan Elevator Co.; L. J. Weidt, Com- 
mander Elevator Co.; Truman Beggs, 
Occident Elevator Division; N. B. 
FitzGerald, Hubbard & Palmer Co.; 
R. G. Cargill, Victoria Elevator Co. 

At a later meeting of the board of 
directors, L. J. Carlin was elected 
president to succeed E. T. Pettersen, 


who has served for the past year. 


Truman Beggs was named vice presi- 
dent and Ron Kennedy was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 


BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE ———— 


Colorado Wheat Rancher Gets 
Seventh Annual Pillsbury Award 


MINNEAPOLIS—The seventh an- 
nual winner of the Philip W.. Pills- 
bury award for the best wheat grown 
in the U.S. has been crowned for 
his achievement during the 1947 crop 
year. 

The wheat king this year is W. A. 
Brown, wheat rancher of Pierce, Colo. 
He shares the honor with his 26-year- 
old son, J. Norman Brown, since the 
Browns’ 1,600-acre ranch is managed 
as a father-and-son partnership. The 
senior Mr. Brown was accompanied 
by his wife, who also is active in 
managing the ranch. 

The Browns are dry farmers, al- 
though they live in an area surround- 
ed by irrigated tracts. They follow 
the practice of summer fallowing, per- 
mitting approximately half their acre- 
age to remain idle every other year. 

Also in Minneapolis, as a guest of 
Mr. Pillsbury, was Tom Ridley, 38- 
year-old Langdon, N.D., farmer whose 
durum wheat received the Philip W. 
Pillsbury national durum prize and 





the reserve national championship as 
well for best wheat grown in the U.S. 
during 1947. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown and Mr. Rid- 
ley spent a busy three days of 
entertainment, news and radio inter- 
views while guests of Mr. Pillsbury. 
Their visit was climaxed June 4 by 
a dinner, with Mr. and Mrs. Pills- 
bury acting as host and hostess. Tro- 
phies were awarded to Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Ridley at that time. 

One of the highlights of the visit 
was a press interview in which the 2 
wheat farmers turned thumbs down 
on the proposed international wheat 
agreement which would commit 185 
million bushels of American wheat 
for export at fixed prices each year 
for five years. 

“The agreement puts the price of 
wheat down pretty low,” Mr. Brown 
said. “Are they going to pull down 
wages and prices on things farmers 
have to buy? I just had to buy a new 
combine that cost more than $5,000. 
Regardless of the price, I don’t think 
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the government should be running 
things. That’s not my idea of democ- 
racy.” 

Mr. Ridley, whose farm is only 16 
miles from the Canadian border, said 
that the experiences of Canadian 
farmers under government contro! 
have influenced farmers in his region 
in their thinking. They have been get- 
ting much less than the world price 
on wheat, 

Wheat King Brown’s grain was 
best among samples picked as cham- 
p:onship wheat in 13 states, the judg- 
ing being done by a committee of 
agronomists from four state college: 
of agriculture. His prize winning 
wheat was of the hard red winter va 
riety and had a test weight of 67.5 
lb. bu. Mr. Ridley’s durum wheat hail 
a test weight of 64.3 lb. bu. This 
wheat also won for him the Pills 
bury state durum prize for Nort 
Dakota, an award which he also re 
ceived for the durum wheat he grew 
in 1946. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS SPLITS 
GROCERY PRODUCTS UNI™ 


MINNEAPOLIS -— The Genera| 
Mills, Inc., grocery products sales or- 
ganization which has been directe' 
from Chicago as the central divisio. 
has been split into two units unde- 
a new plan of administration, ac- 
cording to W. R. Barry, vice pres:- 
dent in charge of grocery products 
sales. 

P. S. Joyce, who has served as a: 
sistant to the divisional grocery proc 
ucts manager at Chicago, was a} 
pointed to head the newly constitute 
west central division with respons 
bility for the Chicago, Milwauke: 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Des Moine 
Twin City and Great Falls branc 
office territories. 

E. H. Martin, division vice presi- 
dent who has directed grocery prod 
ucts sales under the old division pla: 
will administer the new east centr: 
division. It will include the Indian 
apolis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Huntington branch office terri 
tories. 

For the present the two divisions 
will continue to headquarter at Chi- 
cago, Mr. Barry said. The reorganize - 
tion became effective June 1. 

Mr. Joyce was branch manager of 
grocery products for Chicago before 
becoming assistant to Mr. Martin. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANITOBA ELEVATOR BURNS 


WINNIPEG — The Federal Grai’ 
Co., Ltd., country elevator and anne « 
located at Cartwright, southwest 
Manitoba, was destroyed by fire <f 
unknown origin the night of June 
The property loss was placed at $35 - 
000. While records were not availab ° 
immediately, it is understood that tle 
quantity of grain in store was qui’? 
small. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CROP IMPROVEMENT GROUP 
TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETIN : 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — Tre 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn, will hold its annual mee’ - 
ing at the Marcus Whitman Hot+! 
June 11. A program, to start at 9:5) 
a.m., has been prepared and includes 
a number of committee reports, bus - 
ness meeting, and meeting of the 
board of directors, in addition to sho: 
addresses on affairs of interest to 
the association. Paul J. Ostroot, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Portland, Ore., is 
president of the organization. Rober 
O. Fletcher is field secretary. 
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USDA to Hold 
Hearings on 
Soybean Standards 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced May 
28 that public hearings on proposed 
amendments to the official grain 
standards for soybeans will be held 
June 23-30 at Toledo, Ohio; Chicago, 
Il; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Deca- 
tur, Ill. we 

The hearings are in response to re- 


_ quests from dealers and producers to: 


(1) Combine dockage with foreign 
material and retain the present maxi- 
mum limits for foreign material or 
increase them 1% in each grade, 

(2) Reduce the maximum limits for 
moisture 1 or 2% in each grade, and 

(3) Increase the maximum limits 
for splits 5% in each of the numeri- 
cal grades. 

Department officials stated that the 
earliest possible effective date of 
any amendments to the standards at 
this time would be about Nov. 1, 1948, 
since the U.S. Grain Standards Act 
requires public notice of promulga- 
tion not less than 90 days in advance 
of the effective date. 

Hearings will be held at: 

Toledo, Ohio, June 23, 2:30 p.m., 
3rd floor, Produce Exchange Bldg., St. 
Clair and Madison Aves. 

Chicago, June 25, 2 p.m., Room 660 
Board of Trade Bldg. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, June 28, 2 p.m., 
assembly room, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Decatur, Ill., June 30, 2 p.m., De- 
catur Club Bldg. 

All persons interested may submit 
their views orally or in writing at 
the hearings or in writing to the Di- 
rector, Grain Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C., not later than July 10, 1948. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FORT WORTH EXCHANGE 
REELECTS ALL OFFICERS 


FORT WORTH — At the annual 
meeting of the Fort Worth Grain and 
Cotton Exchange April 20, all the in- 
cumbent officers and directors were 
reelected for the ensuing year, as fol- 
lows: Jack N. Greenman, Uhlmann 
Elevators Co., president; Gus A. 
Cranz, Terminal Grain Co., vice presi- 
dent; W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
K. K. Smith, Kimbell Milling Co., 
M. C. Rall, E. G. Rall Grain Co., R. T. 
Baker, Universal Mills and W. O. 
Brackett, Brackett Grain Co., direc- 
tors; E. B. Wooten was elected sec- 
retary for the 40th consecutive year. 
The coming year will be the third in 
succession for Mr. Greenman as 
president. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CLEARANCES OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT HIT 10,080,427 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Overseas clearances 
of. Canadian wheat flour for the 
month of April totaled 4,131,261 bu. 
in terms of wheat, while exports of 
wheat only for the month totaled 
10,080,427. This boosts total wheat 
flour exports since Aug. 1, 1947, to 
April 30,. 1948, to 47,198,322 bu. and 
wheat exports to 95,129,486 bu., ac- 
cording to the Statistics Branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. Of the April total the 
U.K. received 2,811,371 bu. in the 





form of flour, and 9,411,551 bu. as 
wheat. 


For the initial nine months of the 
current crop year the U.K. has taken 
27,071,933 bu. in the form of flour, 
and 84,421,340 bu. wheat. This means 
that Canada will have to ship approx- 
imately 48,500,000 bu. wheat and 
flour in the last three months of the 
1947-48 crop year, which ends July 
31, to fulfill the Canada-U.K. wheat 
contract of 160 million bu. 

During April the only wheat going 
to non-Empire countries was 302,890 
bu. shipped to Belgium. Flour exports, 
however, went to 47 different des- 
tinations, including 31 non-Empire 
countries. 

Exports of Canadian rolled oats, 
oatmeal and oats to all destinations 
in the. month of April totaled roughly 
836,000 bu. Oats alone accounted for 
227,835 bu. with Norway receiving 
225,467 bu. and Newfoundland the 
remainder. Of oatmeal’ and rolled 
oats, British Empire countries in the 
month of April took 383,817 bu., in- 
cluding 346,861 bu. for Eire. Non- 
Empire countries took 224,558 bu. in 
the form of rolled oats and oatmeal. 
These went to eight different destina- 
tions, with Austria, Iceland and Co- 
lombia each taking more than 60,000 
bu. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR SOLD 


COLDWATER, KANSAS — The 
W. R. Johnston Elevator here was 
purchased from Mrs. Johnston, who 
had operated it since the death of 
her husband, March 15, by Sam P. 
Wallingford, Wichita, president of the 
Wallingford Grain Co. Mr. Walling- 
ford owns a string of country eleva- 
tors in southwestern Kansas. Darrell 
Smith, Coldwater, who was associated 
with the former owner, is manager. 








BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FOOD OFFICIAL TO REVIEW 
FLOUR CONTAINER ORDERS 


PORTLAND, MAINE — Henry J. 
Hoffmann, chief chemist, Minnesota 
Department of Agriculture, Dairy and 
Food, is scheduled to discuss the sta- 
tus of regulations for used flour con- 
tainers at the 52nd annual conference 
of Food and Drug Officials of the 
U.S., to be held June 14-18, inclu- 
sive. Mr. Hoffmann’s department was 
one of the first to issue regulations 
governing the use of secondhand flour 
containers and he will report on regu- 
lations adopted in other states since 
the organization’s 1947 conference. 


——BREAD I8 THE STAPF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDENDS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., May 24 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record June 10, 1948. 
This is the 35th consecutive dividend 
on General Mills 5% preferred stock. 
The directors also declared an extra 
dividend of 75¢ a share on General 
Mills common stock, payable July 1, 
1948, to stockholders of record June 
10, 1948. This is the 80th consecutive 
dividend on General Mills common 
stock. 

——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARBECUE PLANNED 


ATLANTA — The annual summer 
barbecue of the Atlanta Bakers Club 
will be held at the Druid Hills Golf 
Club July 16, according to an an- 
nouncement made at the regular 
monthly dinner-meeting of the club 
June 1. 
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April Feed Production Declines 


Production of grain by-product feeds and oilseed meals during April] to- 
taled approximately 1,041,000 tons, which was about 115,000 tons under the 
March output and 150,000 tons less than the April, 1947, production, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration market news service reports. Mill- 
feed production of. about 400,000 tons in April was about 93,000 tons short 
of the April output last season. Production of gluten feed and meal and dis- 
tillers’ dried grains was down materially in April compared with last year, 
but the production of brewers’ dried grains and alfalfa meal was slightly 
larger. Oilseed meal production in April amounted to 500,000 tons, against 
515,000-in April last season. October-April production of feedstuffs this sea- 
son totaled 8,894,000 tons, compared with 9,310,000 for the corresponding pe- 


riod last season. 


Production of Feedstuffs in Thousand Tons 


c— Monthly production—, 


--—Season’s production—, 





April, March, April, Oct., °47 Oct., '°46 Oct., °46 
Feedstuffs— 1948 1948 1947 Apr.,’48 Apr.,’47 Sept., '47 
Wheat millfeeds ............. *400.0 424.0 493.4 3,137.2 3,678.4 6,099.9 
Rice millfeeds .........-+++++ 11.0 10.6 9.0 133.3 128.6 165.7 
Gluten feed and meal ........ 56.6 58.0 87.7 481.1 619.5 1,040.1 
Distillers’ dried grains ....... 28.0 46.5 43.6 189.4 282.8 411.3 
Brewers’ dried grains ....... 18.2 18.4 17.2 128.5 119.5 228.3 
Alfalfa meal ...cccscccceceses 27.5 26.9 25.6 353.4 354.4 887.5 
Cottonseed meal ......-seeeee 95.4 164.4 69.7 1,522.5 4,343:7 1,425.8 
Soybean meal .......-seeeeees 338.6 351.0 382.8 2,426.7 2,580.4 4,085.4 
Linseed meal .......eeeeereee 42.5 40.2 28.4 330.9 226.8 375.3 
Peanut meal .......ceceeccees 9.8 8.9 13.5 71.4 91.6 113.0 
Copra meal .....ccccsccscvcecs 13.6 16.8 20.7 119.8 115.7 194.5 
DO ceesiswesecieduveneve 1,041.2 1,155.7 1,191.6 8,894.2 9,310.4 15,026.8 
*Estimated. 





Public Relations Campaign of BIPP 
to Be Broadened by June Releases 


CHICAGO — The public relations 
phase of the Baking Industry Promo- 
tional Program will woo consumers 
in four highly important groups as 
the result of projects to be initiated 
or intensified during June. 

Broadening even further its drive 
to educate all potential consumers in 
the facts of bakery foods, the June 
schedule features four activities: 

1. The start of a new drive to 
get bakery foods back into reduc- 
ing diets, and thus affect the buy- 
ing habits of calorie-conscious, figure 
conscious women — and men. This 
drive is built around the new “Eat 
and Grow Slim” booklet prepared by 
the American Institute of Baking, the 
only booklet on reducing diets accept- 
able to the American Medical As- 
sociation’s Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition. 

2. Stewards and chefs of hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, cafeterias, 
clubs, etc., compose a mass con- 
sumer market, and one which is fre- 
quently overlooked in consumer edu- 
cation efforts. Under the BIPP pro- 
gram, some recipe ideas have previ- 
ously been suggested to this field, 
but during June such efforts will be 
intensified. A printed flier, illustrat- 
ed and containing many interesting 
facts and uses of bakery foods is 
being distributed direct to 20,000 
chefs and stewards. In addition, 
reaching them from another angle, 
arrangements have been made with 
an outstanding publication to use an 
article on the uses of bakery foods. 

3. Athletes sometimes think bak- 
ery foods should be left off the train- 
ing table. Many publicity features in 
recent months have been designed to 
counteract this attitude, such as pho- 
tographs showing the University of 
Michigan football team consuming 
huge quantities of bread, material 
based on consumption in connection 
with the Kentucky Derby, and sug- 
gestions for fishermen’s lunch boxes. 
Efforts will be made in June to tie 
up Joe Louis with bakery foods’ 
nutrition in advance of his champion- 
ship fight. 

4. The products of any industry 
as important as baking are always 
open to criticism from some quar- 
ters, and such critical comment about 
modern baker’s bread continues. Much 


of the entire BIPP activity is for 
the long range goal of continuously 
strengthening acceptance of such 
bread — through advertising and 
through publicity and consumer ed- 
ucation. Another means of progres- 
sively decreasing such criticism is 
through widest possible distribution 
of the concise, telling facts to all 
possible writers, commentators and 
lecturers—so that they do not present 
misinterpretations to the general pub- 
lic. Modern baker’s bread compares 
very favorably with types of bread 
which grandmother used to bake. The 
facts of such favorable comparison 
are now in process of being com- 
piled for wide distribution. 


In addition to these major projects, 
the June publicity schedule includes 
distribution of stories and of pictures 
to magazines, newspapers and radio 
throughout the nation, featuring bak- 
ery foods for summer eating. Each 
month brings a major activity de- 
signed to reach women consumers. 
In May, this feature dealt with the 
many uses of bread. In June, this 
feature stresses sweet goods for easy 
summer desserts. Such activity may 
help counteract a tendency toward 
decreased sweet goods sales in hot 
weather, a BIPP release points out. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY MILLS’ ADS 
USE “PICNIC” THEME . 


MINNEAPOLIS—Picnic foods and 
ice cream desserts will be featured in 
Pillsbury’s Best flour advertisements 
appearing in June, July and August, 
the heaviest program of its kind in 
the history of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
according to P. S. Gerot, president 
grocery products division. 

The program is designed to pro- 
mote summertime sales of related 
items for grocers and to increase 
sales of flour. More than 65 million 
sales messages will be addressed to 
housewives coast-to-coast, Mr. Gerot 
said. 


As part of the intensive push to 
stimulate sales of flour and related 
items during the summer months, 
the Pillsbury sales force will mer- 
chandise the promotion with point- 
of-sale display cards and tie-in ma- 
terials for retailers. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Domestic flour business in 
the Southwest was considerably improved 
during the forepart of last week, in fact 
volume of sales was sufficient to make 
it the best week since mid-February. Ex- 
port activity was rather quiet, and all 
government business during the week was 
confined to those mills along or east of 
the Mississippi River. 

Mills in the Southwest booked 113% 
of capacity last week, compared with 63% 
the previous week and 37% a year ago. 
Only about 7% of the total was for ex- 
port. 

Reason for the advance in percentage 
of sales was the completion of June pur- 
chases by several large chain bakers and a 
number of intermediate and smaller mill 
customers. Last week nearly a million sacks 
were sold to a national chain for July-Au- 
gust shipment. Another large amount was 
booked to a chain bakery for June ship- 
ment, and several other smaller lots were 
sold to lesser chains. When this flurry 
subsided, the market sank back into com- 
parative quietness and during the remain- 
der of the week only a few cars were booked 
by any one mill each day. 

Outside of the one large purchase of 
new crop flour, there have been no other 
important sales of deferred quantities. Sev- 
eral mills reported that a few cars had 
been booked for July, at prices about 10¢ 
over June quotations, but the sales were 
more at the request of the buyer than 
having been urged by the mills. Mills are 
not too anxious to book ahead, mainly 
because there is a cloud of uncertainty 
over the market at the turn of a crop 
year and this is one of those rare years 
in which premiums instead of discounts 
are being asked for flour for future de- 
livery in a new crop month. 

Most bakers, however, are not too anxious, 
themselves, to go further than the current 
month in their purchasing. The fact that 
millfeed futures for summer months are 
$10@15 ton under spot quotations is a seri- 
ous consideration. Most buyers have a bear- 
ish outlook since wheat prices should sub- 
side further when new crop wheat begins 
movement in volume. Yet a section of the 
trade believes that the government loan 
level of wheat will furnish a floor to the 
market and that higher freight rates and 
a bearish viewpoint on millfeed will allow 
flour prices little chance for decline. 

Family flour business was slow and prac- 
tically all of it was on a price date of 
shipment basis. Clears were in good de- 
mand for export and fairly difficult to 
locate, but prices were about 10¢ sack low- 
er than the previous week. 

Mills were in receipt of the OIT sched- 
ule of events in connection with process- 
ing of third quarter licenses to Western 
Hemisphere countries and the Philippines. 
The move made many wonder if the re- 
turn to general licensing in those areas 
was out the window, but it was thought 
that the action by the government was 
merely routine and if the general license 
procedure is adopted, OIT’s dates and dead- 
lines would be junked. 

The Netherlands was dickering back and 
forth across the Atlantic most of the week 
and by the end of the week it was thought 
that one half to possibly three quarters 
of the July Dutch quota had been bought. 
Prices ranged from $6.26@6.30 c. and f., 
Amsterdam. Sweden bought fidur for June 
shipment in the range $4.88@4.92, Gulf. 

Production was again lower last week, the 
eight mills in Greater Kansas City produc- 
ing 322,724 sacks, for a percentage of ca- 
pacity of 86. This compared with 87% the 
previous week and 84% a year ago. 

Quotations June 5, Kansas City, carlots, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.20@5.40, standard patent $5.15@5.35, 
straight $5.05@5.30; established brands of 
family flour $5.55@6.60, first clears $4.30 
@4.35, second clears $4.20@4.25, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4@4.15; soft wheat short 
patent $6@6.70, straight $4.95@5.05, cake 
flour $6.10@6.70. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
four fait, eight quiet, three slow, four dull. 

Denver: The flour market lost a bit of 
strength in this area this week. Demand is 
slow, and supplies are more than ample 
for needs. What buying there is comes 
primarily from domestic sources. Quota- 
tions June 4: bakers $5.70, family $5.90. 

Hutchinson: A mid-week flurry of buy- 
ing brought the best volume of business 
from the regular trade experienced for 
some time. Limited round lot buying de- 
veloped, but most bookings were small, all 
for early shipment. Export interest was 
shown, but no contracts closed. Shipping 
directions permitted continued 5-day full 
time operations. Prices were off 10¢ sack. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales ranged up 
to 200% and averaged 90%, compared wth 
28% the previous week and 25% a year 
ago. There were no exports. Domestic book- 
ings were divided 80% to the bakers and 
20% to the family buyers. Operations av- 
eraged 83%, compared with 83% a week 
ago and 90% a year ago. Prices closed 
15@20¢ lower. Quotations, delivered Okla- 





homa points in 100-lb. cottons June 5: 
carlots, family short patent $5.70@6.30, 
standard patent $5.55@6.10; bakery, un- 
enriched, short patent $5.51@5.61, standard 
patent $5.40@5.46, straight grade $5.41@ 
6.51. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Texas: Several mills received export li- 
censes to Brazil last week, enabling them 
to make some bookings there. Family flour 
business was a shade better, and there was 
a little improvement in bakers’ business, 
but only in the way of small lots for near- 
by shipment. Total sales in all categories 
probably averaged 40 to 50% of capacity. 
Operations showed a moderate increase, 
running from 70 or 75%, to as high as 90% 
of capacity. Prices about unchanged on 
family flour, about 25¢ sack lower on bak- 
ers, and 10¢ lower on clears, compared to 
previous week. Quotations June 65, 1000's, 
cotton: family flour, extra high patent 
$6.20@6.60, high patent $5.90@6.30, stand- 
ard bakers, plain $5.50@5.70; clears, plain 
$4.65@4.80, delivered TCP. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
was very slow with prices about unchanged 
from the previous week. Shipping direc- 
tions are slowing down some, but are suf- 
ficient to enable satisfactory running time. 


Omaha: Another quiet week in flour sales 
was reported here as buyers were believed 
to be holding off awaiting the new crop 
of wheat, which is due to hit this mar- 
ket about July 15. All hope for lower 
prices. 

Export and family flour business didn’t 
amount to much. Inquiry was very good 
among bakers, and they bought enough 
supplies for June shipment just to keep 
going. The government is expected to be 
in the flour buying business through PMA 
next week. Production ranged from five to 
six days. 

Prices remained rather stable. Quotations, 
Omaha, June 5: family short patents $6.25, 
bakery short patent $5.75. 


Wichita: Mills operated five and one third 
days at capacity last week. One mill in- 
creased operating time to six days because 
of an anticipated shutdown for repairs. 
Domestic sales averaged 60% for the second 
consecutive week. One mill reported direct 
export sales at 48%. Shipping directions 
were only fair. Prices closed 7¢ sack lower 
on bakery flour and 10¢ sack lower on 
family flour, compared with the previous 
week. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Although there is a good 
inquiry from bakers for prices on spring 
wheat flour, the majority of them continue 
skeptical of present mill asking quotations 
and the volume of actual sales is not show- 
ing the expansion most mills would wel- 
come. It is apparent that if mills could 
quote 120-day shipment flour at current 
prices for June shipment, some buyers might 
be inclined to place orders for their for- 
ward requirements. Millers point out, how- 
ever, that they are able to quote June 
shipment flour about 15@30¢ sack under 
the deferred positions, due to the good 
millfeed credit prevailing at present, but 
which may not be so favorable as the* sum- 
mer progresses. The millfeed values have 
been showing a declining tendency in re- 
cent weeks. 

There is a fairly good volume of small- 
lot June shipment business going on, but 
the total is well below full capacity and 
unfilled order balances on mill books con- 
tinue to shrink. It is estimated that about 
three weeks’ running time is represented 
by backlog orders in the hands of spring 
wheat mills. 

Shipping directions on old bakery and 
family flour orders are fair to good and 
mills have been able to operate at a fairly 
good rate. Last week’s run of Minneapolis 
mills represented 63% of capacity, the figure 
being cut from the previous week's 89% 
by the Memorial Day shutdown. For the en- 
tire Northwest, operations last week were 
66% of capacity, against 81% the previous 
week. 

Last week's sales of flour by spring wheat 
mills, including Buffalo, amounted to 75% 
of capacity, against 57% the previous 
week and 67% a year ago. Shipments 
amounted to 83% of capacity, against 83% 
the previous week. 

East Coast buying of fldur last week 
by the PMA went mostly to. Buffalo and 
central states mills east of the Mississipsi 
River. The top prices of $5.29 for 72% 
extraction and $5.19 for 80%, osnaburgs, 
New York, were too low for most mills on 
the river. No bids were accepted from mills 
west of the river. 

Generous,’ though somewhat spotty, rains 
broke the drouth in the spring wheat area 
last week and greatly relieved the mount- 
ing tension on the part of millers and 
flour buyers about the condition of the 
tender seedlings. More timely rains will be 
needed, however, to keep the crop going, 
as the three-week dry spell sapped a good 
portion of the sub-soil reserve. 

Quotations June 7: standard patent $5.75 
@5.85, short patent $5.85@5.95, high gluten 
$6.35@6.50, established brands of family 


flour, enriched $6.70, first clear $5.35 @5.90, 
second clear $4.50@4.90, whole wheat $5.65 
@5.85, sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; pa- 
per sacks 10¢ less. Above prices are for 120- 
day shipment; June shipment available at 
15@30¢ sack less. 


Interior mills including Duluth: 


Flour 


business the past week failed to show any 
noticeable improvement from the previous 
week. Hand-to-mouth buying was again the 
rule. Demand for family flour is "steady. 
Shipping directions continue to arrive in 
satisfactory volume. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Slightly improved demand and 
interest in flour continues and more sales 
are being made, chiefly for nearby ship- 
ment. Orders are mainly for one and two 
carlots for replacement purposes only. Round 
lot bookings are a rarity. Very little in- 
terest in new crop flour has been shown 
as yet. There are some inquiries, but only 
a small amount of new crop business has 
been done. Shipping directions are now fair 
to good. Hand-to-mouth buying of family 
flour continues. Sales are scattered and 
small, but deliveries are fair. Quotations 
June 5: spring top patent $5.80@6.35, stand- 
ard patent $5.70@6.25, first clear $5.55@ 
5.90, family flour $7.20; hard winter short 
patent $5.35@5.75, 95% patent $5.25@5.65, 
first clear $5.08@5.13; soft winter short 
patent $6.15@6.75, standard patent $5.25@ 
6.40, first clear $4.55 @5.63. 

St. Louis: Mills of this area say new 
business is at low ebb. However, shipments 
for June are better. Large and small bak- 
ers continue to purchase for their im- 
mediate wants as they are watching the 
progress of the growing crop and are look- 
ing for lower prices with the movement of 
new wheat. There is a steady demand for 
clears, but offerings are rather light. Prices 
are steady to higher. Jobbers report buyers 
are taking their present requirements only, 
bookings being for car and truck lots. 
Specifications are slow. Prices on hard and 
soft patent are steady to 10¢ lower, clears 
steady to 5¢ up, spring wheat patents are 
5¢ lower, clears steady to 5¢ off. 

Central states mills report very little 
new business being put on the books. Buy- 
ers continue the hand-to-mouth policy. 
Trade generally is awaiting the arrival of 
the new crop, expecting to see a lower 
level. Shipping directions are light. Prices 
are steady to easier. 

Quotations St. Louis, June 5, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $5.95, 
ordinary $5.20; top hard $6.90, ordinary 
$5.35; bakery flour, cake $5.90, pastry $5, 
soft straight $5.10, soft clear $4.85; hard 
winter short patent $5.45, standard patent 
$5.30, clears $4.90; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $5.90, standard $5.80, clears $5.75, low 


_ protein $4.70. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Demand for flour is good but 
sales are restricted to June needs, as buy- 
ers are interested only in fulfilling their 
immediate requirements. Price basis is firm 
and under the influence of expected feed 
decline may advance, but buyers are count- 
ing on the wheat decline to offset. 

Quotations June 6, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.40@7.50, high gluten $6.45@6.55, 
standard $6@6.10, first clear $5.75@5.80; 
hard winter standard $6.05, first clear $5.40; 
soft winter short patent $5.60, straight $5.40, 
first clear $4.75. 

New York: The small volume of new busi- 
ness that has existed in the market for 
several months showed improvement last 
week. As if stocks had reached a level 
where replacements were essential, buyers 
took advantage of the discounts which mills 
made for prompt and 30-day shipment and 
purchased modestly for June and early July. 
A few sales for 120-day shipment were 
also reported, where mills’ nearby book- 
ings made them not anxious for such busi- 
ness. A comparatively small amount of 
buying was done by a chain bakery, cov- 
ering part of its routine needs for 30 to 
40 days, but there were no reports of 120- 
day coverage by this trade in spite of in- 
quiries. Southwesterns were also sold in 
small scattered lots, but cake flour busi- 
ness was light. Clears from both sections 
were very scarce and priced above stand- 
ard patents. 

Prices at the close of the week were 
10@20¢ below the previous week’s end. 

Quotations June 5: spring family flour 
$7.40, high glutens $6.30@6.65, standard 
patents $5.90@6.40, clears $6@6.30; south- 
western short patents $5.80@6.10, standard 
patents $5.60@5.95; high ratio cakes $6.50 
@7.10, soft winter straights $5.50@6. From 
the top prices in the range, 15¢ discounts 
on springs and 15@20¢ on southwesterns 
were usually made for June shipment. 

Boston: The flour market continues in its 
long lasting lethargic state. Prices again 
dipped to the low point for the year on 
nearly all types before staging a partial 
recovery. The comeback, however, was not 
the result of buying activity but more of 
a reflection of the upturn in cash wheat 
prices in the primary markets. 

Springs are currently 5@10¢ below the 
previous week’s levels. Hard winter fluctu- 
ated within a narrow price range and 
closed 5¢ higher to 5¢ lower. Soft wheat 
flours were comparatively buoyant and fin- 
ished 10@15¢ higher. 

Buyers are still operating on a hand-to- 
mouth basis as far as replacements go 
and are determined to keep their inventories 
at a minimum level. Interest is centered 
on the various crop advices from the South- 
west, which are being watched keenly. 

Local mill agents, in accounting for the 
reticence of buyers, now feel that general 
business will not appreciably pick up until 
the new crop will reach its peak move 
ment some time next month. However, it 
was generally noted that chain buyers are 
considerably more active than of late, al 
though only at the inquiry stage. 

Quotations June 5: spring short patents 
$6.20@6.55, standards $6.10@6.45, high glu- 
ten $6.55@6.90, first clears $6@6.20, hard 
winter short patents $5.90@6.20, standards 
$5.80@6.10, Pacific soft wheat $6.30@6.55, 
eastern soft winter straights $5.55@6.45, 
high ratio $6.55@7.365, family $7.45. 
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Pittsburgh: A cheerful note is found in 
this week’s news of two large bakeries re- 
porting that the Saturday previous to Deco- 
ration Day established an all time high 
for baked goods sales, exceeding the highs 
of war years, Also the past week the volume 
of flour sales shows a small rise. No large 
amounts of flour were sold to retail bakers 
or grocers or chain stores or wholesale 
bakers, but the volume of sales over the 
entire area shows that the increased de- 
mand for fill-in amounts of flour rose sharp- 
ly. Immediate and prompt shipments are 
specified in 99% of the flour sales made 
No firm or individual considers any long 
term commitments. Soft wheat flour orders 
were more plentiful the past week. Family 
patent sales stayed at the low point of 
previous weeks. Directions are improved 
Flour prices are up. 

The trade, however, remains as keen for 
bargain prices as it has been for several! 
weeks and mill representatives able to show 
discounts from quoted prices get the flour 
orders. The prices on new crop flours ars 
now eagerly anticipated. An optimistic feel- 
ing Has arisen here the past week with 
flour salesmen anticipating a larger volume 
of more normal] flour orders shortly. 

Flour prices, carlots, 100-lb., new cottons, 
delivered Pittsburgh June 5: hard winter 
patent $5.60@5.63, medium patent $5.65@ 
5.68, soft patent $5.70@5.73; spring wheat 
$6.10@6.41, medium patent $6.15 @6.46, soft 
patent $6.20@6.51; clears $5.95@6.26; higt 
gluten $6.81@7.03; family patent, advertise: 
brands $7@7.30; other brands $6.35@7.01 
pastry and cake flours $5.50@6.60. 

Philadelphia: The local flour market i 
in the grips of an easy undertone, but s: 
far the tendency to give ground has no 
been accompanied by any appreciable im 
provement in purchasing interest. 

A number of bearish-minded observer: 
are propagating the idea that this ma, 
be the beginning of the downtrend whic} 
has been predicted by their group for man; 
months. However, declines posted to dat 
are rather insignificant, with a 15¢ sac} 
loss the widest change from the previou 
week. 

Among the grades giving that muc! 
ground are spring standard, short paten 
and high gluten, while 10¢ losses are poste: 
in hard winter standard and short paten 
and spring first clear. Soft winter stand 
ard remains unchanged, along with sprin: 
family. 

An additional restraint upon buying re 
cently has been the entrance of @ numbe: 
of outside mills into the market wit! 
offers of direct sales at discounts up to 50 
sack under the quotations of regular sources 

While a major portion of such offering 
represents lower-grade flour, which baker 
are unwilling to use, it nevertheless cre 
ates a situation wherein the baker is ir 
a position of fixing the price at which h: 
is willing to purchase from established out 
lets. Usually, his ideas run about 10¢ sac] 
above what might be called the bargair 
quotations, but standard suppliers have bee: 
forced to turn a deaf ear to orders at suc! 
levels. 

The outside pressure has caused a hum 
ber of jobbers to adopt an increasing) 
cautious attitude in conducting their busi 
ness in an effort to protect. themselve 
from whatever unsettlement which migh 
develop over this turn of events. 

The average baker is taking flour i 
amounts sufficient for immediate needs an 
no transactions are reported in excess of 
single carlot, nor for anything but promp 
shipment. As a result, the supplies in th 
hands of these consumers have decline 
to the point where early delivery is in 
perative. 

Buyers are still convinced that the heavi: 
movement of southwest grain to mark: 
is bound to have a deflationary effect upo 
prices. They also feel that the indicatior 
of a larger crop in Europe will mea 
the smaller diversion of U.S. grain ther: 
hence a larger proportion of domestic ou‘ 
put will be available for consumption 
this country. 

An additional factor in the supply ou‘ 
look is that while adverse growing weath« 
is reported in some areas, indicating 
production below earlier predictions, the ev 
dence at hand shows there is little like! 
hood of any shortage. 

Export business locally has been ve! 
quiet and only token shipments left t! 
local port the past month. 

Quotations June 5: spring family $7.: 
@7.50, high gluten $6.70@6.80, short pa‘ 
ent $6.40@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40, fir 
clear $6.05@6.15; hard winter short pate: 
$6@6.15, standard $5.90@6; soft wint« 
standard $5 @5.50. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales continue to sho’ 
improvement, particularly for prompt an 
June shipment, with hard winters in be: 
demand. Prices have eased off slight! 
and with the possibility of new crop fiou 
shipments from Texas and Oklahoma dur 
ing the month, interest has been som¢ 
what broader. Actual sales have been fa 
below normal for this time of the ye: 
on new crop flours, due to the more at 
tractive prices prevailing for June deli\ 
eries. Northern springs strengthened slight 
ly, resulting in a limited amount of bus 
ness passing for current delivery. Cracker: 
cookie and cake bakers show little interes 
in either midwestern or Pacific Coast sof 
winters, since their production is still dow 
and they continue to refrain from purchas 
ing for future delivery. Shipping instruc 
tions continue quiet and stocks in gener: 
are low. Export inquiries are more activ 
with several foreign claimants showing in 
clination to purchase on June and Jul 
allocations. Actual sales so far are of limite: 
volume, with Sweden taking a small amount 
Some improvement on sales to South Ameri 
can countries continues with Brazil the 
largest buyer. 

Quotations June 6, carlots, delivered, new 
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eottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.75@6.90, standard $5.50@5.75, first clear 
$5.20@5.45; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.45@6.65, standard $6.30@6.45, first 
clear $5.95@6.10, high gluten $6.75@6.95; 
soft wheat short patent $6@6.15, straight 
$5.40@5.65, first clear $4.90@5.15, high ratio 
cake $6.30@6.65; Pacific Coast cake $7.10@ 
7.30, pastry $6.20@6.30. 

Above prices are based on shipments 
through June, with a discount of 20@30¢ 
for prompt shipment. Barge shipments from 
Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: Flour buyers continue hesitant 
in view of new crop proximity and busi- 
ness remains rather quiet and of a hand-to- 
mouth character. There is little talk of new 
crop prices, however, as mills are appar- 
ently hesitant to quote. On the other hand, 
new crop buying inquiry is not as strong 
as usual for the season. 

A car here and a car there seems to 
take care of trading with bakers, as they 
are not purchasing any more than needed 
to meet immediate requirements. Scat- 
tered inquiries for future are received but 
no contracts have been reported. Shipping 
directions have been a little better and are 
lescribed as fair to pretty good. 

Wholesale grocers are still interested in 
meeting nearby needs and while family 
iour business is about normal for the time 
of year, there is no briskness. Bookings 
ure out of the picture at present but some 
may be interested in covering for future 
vyhen new crop movement is more active. 
However, the sting of higher priced book- 
ngs early in the year is still being felt 
ind it is anticipated that many will con- 
tinue to be shy purchasers. Specifications 
stay on a par with sales, 

Blenders describe outgo from plants as 
fair and say they are not pushed to meet 
orders, although running time is all right. 
Chey, too, are buying on a hand-to-mouth 
vasis, a car or two at a time being the 
isual order. 

With the exception of family flour which 
1eld unchanged, prices declined 5@10¢. 
spring wheat flour showed the 10¢ drop, 
vhile southwestern patents and clears as 
vell as cake and pastry flour declined 5¢. 

Quotations June 5: spring high gluten 
56.65@7, standard patent $6.35@6.60, short 
patent $6.45@6.70, first clear $6.25@6.45; 
1ard winter standard patent $5.65@5.90, 
hort patent $5.75@5.95, first clear $4.85@ 
».40; hard wheat family $6.55@7.45; soft 
vheat family $7@7.85; soft wheat first 
clear $4.85@5; cake flour $6.80@7; pastry 
lour $5.70@5.80; self-rising flour 12@13¢ 
ack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market is very dull, 
with local business on a limited basis and 
while some more PMA business was placed 
during the week, the total was not large 
enough to assure anywhere near capacity 
operations during the next four weeks. 
One major unit was threatened with four- 
day operation. A complicating factor for 
the whole trade in the Pacific Northwest is 
the Portland flood, which may cause com- 
plete cessation of operations in some cases, 
due to the fact that railroads cannot ship 
to California via the Coast until such time 
as the Portland rail yards are opened up. 
This may mean that mills with California 
business on their books for both mill- 
feed and flour will have to shut down until 
they can move cars freely again. 

Portland: Little interest was evident in 
flour circles the past week, all classes of 
trade from millers to wholesale jobbers and 
grocers being virtually at a standstill, due 
to the floods in the Pacific Northwest area. 
Most interior mills are grinding, but only 
one of the Columbia River mills is operating 
and it is scheduled to go down this week. 
Wholesalers have moved their stocks into 
retail channels and buyers are not inter- 
ested, nor are mills interested in making 
sales under present conditions. Milling trade 
virtually at a standstill. 

Nominal quotations June 5: high gluten 
$7, all Montana $6.75, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.60, bluestem bakers $6.55, cake 
$7.30, pastry $6, whole wheat 100% $6.45, 
graham $6, cracked wheat $6. 

Los Angeles: Volume of family flour sales 
has leveled off and is down slightly, but is 
still very satisfactory as compared to what 
would be considered normal. Some decrease 
is expected with. warmer weather in sight. 
Bakery flour sales continue at a very slow 
pace. In the past week there have been 
few sales to large operators and these were 
short-term commitments. Among retailers 
apparently there will be little interest until 
the new crop is in or there is a definite 
break in the market. On that basis, where 
high price contracts are not being worked 
off, purchases are being made for immedi- 
ate needs only. Millfeed demand is still 
greater than the supply and there are some 
who think the floods in the Pacific North- 
west will strengthen that position. 

Quotations June 5: high gluten $7.16@ 
7.35, bluestem $6.82@7.33, whole wheat 
$6.58@6.84, clear $6.75@6.84, cake and pastry 
a bakery $6.89@7.20, cake $7.14 

75. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: No change in Canadian 
milling situation, with mills marking time 
until the new crop is harvested. Overseas 
demand for flour is heavy. The domestic 
market is improving. Quotations June 5: 
top patent springs for use in Canada $8.45 
bbl., seconds $7.95, bakers $7.85, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for cart- 
age where used. For export to U.K., gov 
ernment regulation flour $11.22 per 280-Ib. 
for shipment to end of July, Montreal. 


Demand continues to take all the win- 
ter wheat flour increased production makes 
available. Quotations June 5: standard 
grades for domestic use $6.75 up, accord- 
ing to demand, secondhand cottons, Mon- 
treal freight basis. 

No deliveries of winter wheat. Terminal 
stocks continue to decrease. Quotations 
June 5: $1.39@1.41 shipping points in On- 
tario according to freight. 

Winnipeg: There was no export business 
reported in Canadian flour last week, al- 
though wheat shipments to the U.K. 
amounted to 1,950,000 bu. Domestic trade 
in flour is moderate, and mills are operating 
only part time. Supplies of both wheat 
and flour on hand are small, although it 
is anticipated in some quarters that the 
flow of wheat to mills will be maintained 
in order to take care of milling require- 
ments. However, no accumulation of wheat 
at mills is at all likely until the new crop 
starts to move in fair volume. Quotations 
June 5: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $9.05 cottons, second 
patents $8.55, second patents to bakers 
$8.05. 


Vancouver: The disastrous flood which 
wrecked the Fraser Valley and eliminated 
all traffic on the two Canadian railways 
coming into the city came at a time when 
there were fair supplies of flour on hand 
here for the domestic trade, with the 
result that there is no immediate shortage. 

Most of the larger milling company ware- 
houses here have fair stocks on hand, but 
there is no prospect of renewing supplies 
for some time since it will be a matter of 
weeks before Canadian rail lines can be 
restored. Some supplies could come in from 
across the border or be routed via Ameri- 
ean lines, but so far no attempt has been 
made to use this route. 

Since all export business has been at a 
standstill for some time and no new busi- 
ness was expected until the new crop is 
harvested, the flood means little to this port 
in that regard. 

Store sales of flour have increased in 
some panicky public stocking up during 
the week. The bakeries have been hard 
pressed to make enough bread to feed the 
flooded areas, and many deliveries are be- 
ing dropped by parachute. 

Prices are holding unchanged. Cash car 
quotations June 5, for 98’s cottons: first 
patents $9.65, bakers patents $8.65, cake 
and pastry flour in small lots to the trade 
$9.95 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
May May May June 

22 29 
21,724 23,200 *17, ,020 


1 
Four mills ... 22,588 


*Three mills. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stocl 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending May 29, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis.. 221 77 ~=80 8 1,888 1,042 
Duluth ..... 16 6 5 47 683 145 








Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 29, in. tons with com- 


parisons: 
-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis p cae .-» 12,030 12,240 
Kansas City 2,920 3,180 6,480 5,940 
Milwaukee .... 120 30 3,540 4,290 





Wheat Review 


(Continued from page 15) 





No. 1 dark northern spring, including ° 


12% protein, to $2.475 @2.52%; 13% 
protein was quoted 7¢ over ordinary; 
14% protein 15¢, 15% protein 23¢ and 
16% protein 31¢ over ordinary. Pre- 
miums on durum wheat fluctuated er- 
ratically, being influenced by the 
slightest change in either demand or 
supply. Premiums weakened early on 
the more liberal offerings, but firmed 
substantially later in the week, and 
at the close No. 1 and 2 amber or 
better were quoted at 61@65¢ over 
July. No. 1 and 2 durum or better 
of medium milling quality quoted at 
60@63¢ over, with No. 1 red durum 
nominally 5@4¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis June 5: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.43% @2.48% 
1 DNS 69 ID. 2... ccc eeecene 2.42% @2.47% 
1 DNS 58 Ib. ..... cece ee ecee 2.42% @2.47% 
2 DNS 567 Ib. ....e eee ee euee 2.41% @2.46% 
3 DNS 66 Ib. ... cee eee eeee 2.39% @2.45% 
3 DNS 55 Ib. .....- ee eeeeees 2.38% @2.44% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 0¢, 13% 7¢, 14% 15¢, 15% 
23¢, 16% 31¢. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago *Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
Ge SE. eneb oh Sesde cee ens $...@7.20 $...@6.70 $...@... “oP se< sans Spee 
Sees Bee POtOMe .. ie sess ss 5.80@6.35 aon <s se «ae ee 
Spring high gluten .............- --@... 6.35@6.50 -@ 6. io 6. 55 
SE, ME, inn ge sys i'n oe Oh.0 Sib, --@ ... 5.85 @5.95 ea ‘@5.9 
Myre BORNE aPS. «2 oi. cee sec. 5.70@6.25 5.75@5.85 sie ao -@5.8 6. aBesa 
eee: Es MN, caw cepe cases 5.55@5.90 5.35@5.90 — -@5.7 5.75 @5.80 
Hard winter family ........... 7 AY soc os 5.55 @6-60 Oa00 eee 
Hard winter short ............. §.35@5.75 * Jee 5.20@5.40 1 @5.45 @. 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.25 @5.65 -@.. 5.15 @5.35 - @5.30 -- @6.05 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.08@5.13 ee 4.30@4.35 -@4.90 --@5.40 
Soft winter family ............. « 6 ae ee ania ait -@5.95 YS 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.15@6.75 o@ ss 6.00@6.70 06M eee - -@5.60 
Soft winter standard ......... 5.25@6.40 oe ee eee eee o@ .<. --@.. 
Soft winter straight ........... oo @ wae os as 4.95 @5.05 --@5.10 .-@5.40 
Soft winter first clear ......... 4.55 @5.65 - OT och Dives -@4.85 -»@4.75 
MyO BOUF, WIE ...cccccccvene. 6.00@6.20 -» @5.45 @. more --@6.75 
Bye flour, Gark «....ccccscccess 4.70@5.20 @4.65 -@. - @4.35 --@4.75 
Durem, OFOR:; WUC occ ccc ecses 6.50@6.80 @6.35 -@. - @7.10 --@7.16 
*Prices are for 120-day shipment; June shipment available at 15@30¢ less per sack. 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
CeO: NES. cb ves dKece de tenes $...@7.40 $7.25@7.50 $...@... Te, wet wr. Lee 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.30@6.65 6.70@6.80 6.55@6.90 --@... 6.65@7.00 
Sprite short ...ccccccecceceses od 6.40@6.50 6.20@6.55 -@... 6.45@6.70 
Spring standard .......cs.sses. 5.90@6. 40 6.30@6.40 6.10@6.45 -@... 6.35@6.60 
Spring first clear ............+- 6.00@6.30 6.05@6.15 6. me 20 -@... 6,.25@6.45 
Hard winter family ...........: Tr Oe vr. re -@ ... 6.65@7.45 
Hard winter short ....c.cccceee 5.80@6.10 6.00@6.15 5. 90 > 6. 20 -@... 5.75@5.95 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.60@5.95 5.90@6.00 5.80@6.10 -@... 5.65@5.90 
Hard winter first clear ......... re ee oon oe -@... -@ ... 4,.85@5.40 
Soft winter family ............. -@ aot eas «++ @7.45 -@... 7.00@7.85 
Soft winter straight ........... 5 me ye «»-@... 5.55@6.45 7 Se -@. 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.00@5.50 coo oes —{ wer ret ee 
Soft winter first clear ......... > + ee For cele ea -@ ... 4.85@5.00 
Rye flour, white ...........+45. 6.00@6.3 35 6.20@6.30 ...@... -@... «-- @6.80 
Beye Bour, GOP 200s sccm ncesace TF" e¥e A Bye oD avs + pee 
Durum, gran., bulk .......-+.-+- éi0o7 = Dee ~~ oe i ers we Fe 
Seattle Los pine Corenee ++winnipeg 
Family patent ...... yO. $. Spring top patentf.. $...@8.45 -@9.0 
SS, » 64068660466 roa 6 6. 82@7. 33 Spring second patent] “* : | @7. 95 -@8. MH 
Bakery grades ..... -@. 6.89 @7.20 Spring first clear{... --@6.85 @... 
> ee oe -@ 6.19@6.37 Spring exports§ ..... --@11.22 ...@... 
¢ Ontario soft winterst -@6.75 o@ ace 
Ontario exports§ &@ ace cH ace 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bra’ 


m.. 


Soft winter bran 


Standard midds. 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 


Soft winter bran 


Standard midds. 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 


* 


{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


Chicago 
$....@67.50 
Trey way a 
--@. 
81. 00@81. 50 
84.50@ 85.00 
85.50@ 86.00 


Buffalo 
$73.00@74.00 
-@ 
83. -00 @ 83. 50 
- @85.00 
- @86.00 


Spring bran 


tGray shorts. ‘ 


@4 
{Fort William basis. 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
$....@64.00 §....@. 
0006 @ voce 61,00 @ 61.50 
Be -@. 
. @77. 00 -@. 
- @80.00 76.00@76. 50 
- @81.00 ° 
Philadelphia Besten 
$77.00@ 78.00 ««-@77.00 
Tor, » AEE ee See 
86.00 @87.00 iii -@ 89. 50 
89.00@90.00 "992.00 
Shorts 
@ 56.25 $....@57.25 
9.25 -@52. 25 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
tee cose ee ere 
or 6 ee ee 
67.00 @ 67.50 68.00@ 70.00 
oc0e@ woes -@. 
81.50@82.00 83. 00a 85. 00 
~ sie ae Oe 
‘Chovelont Atlanta, 
oo @ aces S. es 
i @ eae 74. iors. 50 
oo @ sees @. 
oD ceve 89. 50@90.7% 
-@. o@ wives 
Middlings 


$....@60.25 


...@ cove 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSI 


NG PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in 





cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
-~Minneapolis—, r Chicag -—Kansas City—. 
July Sept. July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. 
WEAF SE ce cccvcccossevs HOLIDAY 
ME ow cde neds tovews 236% 230% 233% 232 233 230% 223% 223% 223% 
SD SE nc ccc cuvdcceses 237% 232 234% 233% 233% 231% 224% 224% 224% 
SUMS: B occvccscsesecss 237% 233% 234% 232% 233 231% 224% 224% 224% 
UN GS sa cecavesscusens 233% 229% 231% 230% 230% 228% 222% 222% 222 
PERO BD cccccccscvesere 232 228% 230% 229% 229% 227% 221% =%221% #=+§4$221% 
SOYBEANS -~—CORN— -— RYE r OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
May 31. HOLIDAY 
June 1. 414 335 217% 194 328% 199% 211 205 92% 84% 88% 80 
June 2 . 420 340 221 197 318% 200% 213 207 94% 86 90% 81% 
June 3 . 424 339 219% 195% 308% 205 214 208 93% 86 89% 81% 
June 4 . 416% 331 216% 193% 298 200 209% 204% 92 84% 88% 79% 
June 5 416 333 216 193 288% 199 204% 200% 2% 84% 88% 79% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U. S., as compiled by the Secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, 


Baltimore 
Boston 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 

Wichita 
Canals 


<a Became * 
Wisdecebteise, he 


eBecccecese 8 


in bushels (000’s omitted) on May 





-—-Wheat—7, -———Corn—7"_. -—Oats—, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
415 93 111 2,810 12 953 
a. ‘ ee 57 ee ee 
665 1,177 283 792 247 771 
621 226 és ee 54 es 
258 365 1,497 2,260 263 276 
3,132 §,237 53 258 158 927 
2,621 1,204 96 75 116 139 
800 1,323 921 o6 2 
580 175 rT ae ae os 
177 386 553 701 42 118 
11,260 1,408 231 645 2 59 
as e® 4 85 10 1 
494 1,091 167 107 56 85 
581 226 1 360 16 8 
455 109 5 108 3 10 
540 308 288 628 29 52 
_ Tr 393 508 e% r 
620 303 3 1,610 4 322 
es 192 134 9 10 
1,202 244 499 855 181 303 
669 347 165 816 49 127 
2,964 31 es ee oe e° 
209 246 
38,271 14,499 4,541 13,630 1,270 4,163 


29, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


——Rye—, -~Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
31 88 ee ee 
‘4 2 7 212 
és ne e 74 
88 76 117 617 
eo’ 5 428 959 
o* ee 19 4 
ee 23 ee ee 
64 +9 74 68 
e° 355 2,893 2,455 
616 -- 2,607 2,388 
= il 2 ay 
37 7 27 85 
. 194 40 40 

es ee ie 296 
2 ee a4 

° 14 15 

2 10 

3 es 

Ss 104 

849 872 6,304 7,232 
































WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
56¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 244¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 


per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
v v Vv 





HELP WANTED 
v amano pemeeneenie et 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 600 CWT. SOFT 
wheat mill in Virginia. Address 9411, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 














WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — RELIABLE EXPERIENCED 
man for head miller for our 600-sack 
spring wheat mill in eastern Montana. 
This is a job for a man looking to the® 
future. A profitable and permanent job 
is assured if applicant is capable of han- 
dling. This mill, with a record of 40 years’ 
successful operation, is located in a pro- 
gressive town of 4,500 population—excel- 





lent schools, churches and community ac- 
tivities. In making application state age, 
condition of health and past experience, 
together with any other facts which 
would be helpful to us. Address 9417, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
PRODU CTION SPEC IALIST — BR EAD 
plants. Staff opening for man 35-50 with 


experience in baking industry to special- 
ize in production problems of bread plants. 
for studies on efficiency of 
plant operations, including production, 
materials handling, work flow and sim- 
plification, job analysis, distribution meth- 
ods, etc, Prefer college training in in- 
dustrial engineering and actual baking 
experience. Knowledge of bakery plant 
layout, equipment and sanitation required. 
Should be familiar with cost methods and 
have ability in report writing. Perma- 
nent. Considerable Give age, edu- 
cation, employment record and earnings. 
Reply in confidence; if you prefer, through 
third party. Address 9409, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Responsible 


travel. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


hs saieeeienientiemianeaentnateenmnaial v A Ie a NR NEE 


WANTED — COMPLETE MODERN MA- 
chinery for 300- to 400-sack flour mill. 
E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 9, Minn. 








WANTED—BRIGHTW oop BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
—- mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
. B. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
Dity. Mo. 








WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
lmmnesnemnteen . LA A NR ORT, 


FOR SALE—ENTOLETER, 220-440 VOLT, 
60-cycle, 7% H.P. motor, 440-volt starter. 
Three available. Used only a few hours 
on special project. New condition. Inter- 
national Milling Co., 86 Commerce Sta- 
tion, peceenencoebnnnae Minn. 

GIANT INVINCIBLE 

three 250- 








FOR SAL E — ONE 
Friction Clutch Bran Packer; 





bu. Wolf Wheat Washers; one 300-lb. 
Sidney Batch Mixer; one Williams Pul- 
verizer with 75 H.P. motor; one Blue 


Streak Pulverizer with 100 H.P. 
E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Avenue, 
apélis 9, Minn, 


motor. 
Minne- 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Vv Rccendcieietntnenieiaemionedl 











FOR SALE—MODERN 300,000-LB. DAILY 
capacity grain syrup plant. Greater por- 
tion of eguipment purchased new during 
last five years. New 125,000-bu. monolithic 
concrete grain elevator built 1946. Inspec- 
tion welcomed, bids solicited for entirre 
property or machinery and equipment or 
parts thereof. Waverly Sugar Co., Waver- 
ly, lowa. 


OIT ESTABLISHES EXPORT 
CONTROLS APPEAL BOARD 


WASHINGTON — The establish- 
ment of an appeals board on export 
controls and the appointment of Har- 
rison Lillibridge of New York City 
as its chairman was announced June 
6 by the Department of Commerce 
through its Office of International 
Trade. 

The new board has been created 
in view of the growing importance 
of export controls to provide a simple 
and efficient appeals procedure. Any 
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FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. all 
sizes and types. 

i—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3'x5’ and 4’x5’. 

a. No. 1 rs, com- 


plete, m.d 
1—Louisville * 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
1 42x42, 6 


Tube Drier. 

3—Vacuum Shelf Dryers: 
shelves; 2 38x43; 1-9 shelves and 
1-5 shelves; with condensers. 

1—Devine 5'x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Hea Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke ag es 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum —_ Kettles, up to 


1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 


iteel Tanks, 

bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Buffalo 32” dia. x72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

1—Black and Clawson 36’x81” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery 

56—J. H. Day ‘Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 


motors. 
Hammermills, Vibrating a, Dri- 


ers, Roller Mills, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. ¥. 








exporter may appeal who feels that 
a regulation or administrative action 
of OIT works an exceptional or un- 
reasonable hardship on him or that 
it improperly discriminates against 
him. 

The board has been set up in the 
office of the assistant secretary for 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Records will be kept of each appeal 
and will be available for examina- 
tion by any authorized person. 

The procedure, which will become 
effective June 15, requires that an 
appeal from a regulation must be 
filed in writing not later than 20 
days after the regulation date of 
publication. An appeal from the re- 
jection or return without action of 
an export license application, or an 
appeal from the refusal of an ex- 
tension of a license must be made 
not later than 20 days after the 
date of a notification to the export- 
er of such action. The decisions of 
the appeals board will be final. 

Mr. Lillibridge brings to the chair- 
manship of the appeals board a con- 
siderable experience in dealing with 
problems relating to governmental 
regulation of business, having served 
in 1943 and 1944 as a member of the 
appeals board for the War Produc- 
tion Board in Washington. 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling tadastey. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











West Burlington, la. 











pres / 


é Blue Ribbon COST CALCULATOR 

; —enables you to figure your bag 

, cost per ton of product, 

’ accurately. Sent without obligation 

; along with Blue Ribbon Bag Price 
4 List. Write today to Dept. NM. 


ENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


4515 S. Western Blud., Chicago 9, Il. 
Plants at 


uickly, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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ROBERT D. NATHAN, S.W. 
FEED PIONEER, DIES AT 64 


KANSAS CITY—Robert D. Nathan, 
64, for many years president and 
manager of the Feeders Supply & 
Mfg. .Co., Kansas City, died in a 
Kansas City hospital June 1. Mr. 
Nathan had been in poor health since 
he suffered a heart attack a year ago 
and had retired from active manage- 
ment of the company. He spent much 
of the past winter in Bronwsville, 
Texas. 

Mr. Nathan founded the Feeders 
Supply company in 1908 as a grain 
business and was joined by his broth- 
er, Charles S. Nathan, two years 
later. The firm began the manufac- 
ture of formula feeds in 1917. The 
company has a branch at Omaha, 
Neb., in charge of A. L. Hollcroft. 
In addition to feed manufacture, the 
company is a large dealer in protein 
ingredients. 

One of the pioneers of the feed 
business in the Southwest, Mr. Na- 
than was widely known and affection- 
ately regarded in the industry. 

Surviving are his widow and his 
brother, Charles S. Nathan. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA GRAIN, FEED 
MEN OPPOSE WHEAT PACT 


OMAHA—tThe Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. joined other state 
and national groups in protesting the 
International Wheat Agreement in 
a resolution unanimously adopted at 
the group’s annual convention held 
here May 24-25. 

The resolution described the agree- 
ment as one of the “weirdest propos- 
als ever advanced between nations.’ 

Approximately 200 delegates at- 
tended the sessions at the Paxton 
Hotel. They heard J. C. Swinbank 
secretary of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn. and University of 
Nebraska College of Agriculture fac- 
ulty member, describe three ways in 
which grain dealers can help improve 
the quality and yields of crops. 

“My Dad Was a Feed Dealer” was 
the topic of an address by Edward 
G. Cherbonnier, St. Louis, feed con 
sultant to the Grain & Feed Dealer: 
National Assn. He told the delegate: 
their sons and daughters should bs 
proud to have their parents in th: 
industry. 

Don Ross, Des Moines, representin; 
the Meredith Publishing Co., told th: 
dealers their future is bright becaus: 
they are dealing with farmers. H: 
said the farmers were one grou! 
which has made a lot of money an 
saved it. He recalled that farmer 
have an individual average of $3,50' 
in bank savings on hand today. 

J. O. McClintock, executive vic: 
president of the Chicago Board o 
Trade, gave a history of the 10 
years of successful operations of th: 
grain exchange in Chicago. He ‘point 
ed out that the grain marketing sys 
tem employs the element of specula 
tion as one of its component parts t« 
provide an every-day market and sup 
ply price insurance and low cost dis 
tribution. 

Frank Warden, Bluejay Feeds, Ger 
ing, was elected president to succee< 

C. Swanson of Wayne: : Kermi 
Wagner of Wayne Milling Co., Schuy 
ler, was elected vice president suc 
ceeding Mr. Warden. New boar: 
members for a three-year term in 
clude: George Stites, Stites Grain Co. 
Union; Charles Grothe, Geneva (Neb. 
Milling Co., and Willard Rogers, Rog 
ers Grain & Feed Co., Ainsworth 
Gene Binning, Binning Grain Co., Dix 
Neb., was elected to serve one year 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS § 





FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY | 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 











KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
Milling Wheat 


Beard of Trade Building Kansas City, Me. 
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7 


ATED FLOUR 











M 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (0), 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


\ ROLLED OATS 


| . - ROYAL HOUS ) 
FLOUR EHO, 
got RA FAMOUS + BUFF4) : 
git 


OATMEAL 


é oATS » WHEAT-He 
goitt ‘ VITA-B (es-') CE 
QVEND Wik WHEAT GERM 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
es Offices: VAN VER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATO<( 


at Pe ! 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


ILLIAM WINNIPEG 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


948 








WM 














Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














+? 
, 





— 7. 





a 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





ALL 
“HASTINGS” win Py compan CABLE CODES 
Montreal aoe USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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As fine a flour as you rseé 
° ° bran 
will find milled from Adm 
RRIS ELEV the finest Turke = 
Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the ati og pony ogra . y ata 
om ep (tt re wheat in the heart of Chie 

most exacting milling requirements. We offer . and 
: Kansas in visic 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing a 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country cAn Independent Pill boa 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- o 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- iN , dahl 
d ELLINWOOD, KAN poy 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us Cc 

ee ee ea eee ener 
for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. te 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR ing 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. nen 
HARD AND SOFT WHEATS Ero’ 
CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS a lo) 
dote 
trec 
fide 
F 
test 
bak 
has 
sult 
GRAIN COMPANY aa Wa - 
KANSAS CITY sited by ce 
7 s s 

t 
3 M. D. King Milling Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO er est 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR Pittsfield, Illinois U 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE | Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. guilty Peebacts Case 2000 300 
TOLEDO PEORIA - 
mannan puts = Igdad Eleuator Capacily pe 
i ; me: 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. ” 
&, 000, 000 B LAWRENCE, KANSAS 1 

“ad. | ZEPHYR FLOUR t 

. AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A s 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE Bla 
Established 1874 dire 
acq 
enc 
typ 

of 
Established in 1912 wa 
me 
BROKERS - 
wa 
I 
FLOUR AND FEED : 
hee 
cor 
Domestic and Export bet 
° SUE 
Ww . ” d 
L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists car 
626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 7~ 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI loc 
Cable Address: Jewellco te 
* ho 

a ake F lour References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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Standard Quality ly, 
°4 McVEIGH 2 CO., inc. + 








NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR ch 
| INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA te 
15 WEST 10th ST. * KANSAS CITY 6, MO. pe 
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Acceptance.of Sedimentation Test 
Predicted Following Demonstration 


CHICAGO — Widespread accept- 
ance of the much-heralded sediment- 
ation test for predetermining the 
bread-baking and gluten qualities of 
wheat flour was seen as likely at a 
recent meeting of an important seg- 
ment of the grain industry. 

Enthusiasm over the nrethod devel- 
oped last year by Dr. Lawrence Zel- 
eny, chief of the standardization and 
research and testing division, grain 
branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, stemmed from results 
obtained in a demonstration of it 
at a two-day joint conference of the 
Chief Grain Inspectors National Assn. 
and the staff of Federal Grain Super- 
sion at the Hotel Atlantic. 


The more than 100 who attended 
-ard the sedimentation method de- 
‘ribed as being more simple, quick- 
‘and more practical than the Kje!- 
ih] protein and other tests now em- 
oyed. 

Cited as among the principal ad- 
untages of its adoption were that 
1e tester requires no chemical train- 
g and the fact that less equip- 
ent is needed than for the familiar 
rown-Duval testing method. Its 
loption would entirely eliminate the 
‘termination of hard, dark and vi- 
‘eous kernels as specified in the 
deral grain standards. 


- 


-— Ooan-s 


mre mS est < 


Disadvantage Cited 

Failure of the Kjeldahl, protein 
st to adequately reflect. the bread- 
iking potentialities of wheat that 
as inferior gluten quality as a re- 
ut of unfavorable conditions -en- 
uuntered during growth, damage in 
storage, or the very fact it possesses 
inherently inferior gluten quality has 
long been a source of disappointment 
to those charged with the duty of 
testing wheat, it was reported. 

Unless the correlation of some 2,- 
300 tests by government researchers 
and three private cereal chemists re- 
veals insurmountable “bugs,” sedi- 
mentation offers a vastly superior 
means of evaluation than the pro- 
tein tests, it was said. 

The new method, as demonstrated 
to the assemblage by Robert A. 
Black, assistant to the grain branch 
director of PMA, is based on the 
acquired knowledge that the differ- 
ence among flours from the various 
types of wheat hinges on the ability 
of their gluten proteins to imbibe 
water. It measures the rate of sedi- 
mentation of the solid phase from an 
acidulated suspension of flour in 
water. 

Edward J. Murphy, assistant direc- 
tor of the PMA’s grain branch, who 
headed the federal dc-egation to the 
conference, spoke on ihe relaiionship 
between grain inspectors and grain 
supervisors. 

After explaining how the meeting 
came about because of a belief that 
any market represented by an inspec- 
tor should also be represented by the 


nse 


i) 








local federal supervisor so that both 
would get the same stovy and thus 
avoid misunderstanding, he outlined 
how the cooperation thus generated 
would rendér an honest and eific:ent 
service in the mar‘-eting of grain 
crops. 

A pancl consisting of C. W. Shel- 
ly,. ch'ef inspector of the Ilinnesota 
State Denartmeni; L. J. Guinane, 
Sioux - City, and R. R. Fosnaugh, 
Toledo, went into the matter of ex- 
changing ixformation on a country- 
Wide bas's on fees, basic salaries and 


pension plans. :It was pointed out 





that fees showed a lack of uni- 
formity even after allowance for geo- 
graphical cost differentials. 


Pension Plans Pushed 

The association will undertake to 
improve these conditions and work to- 
ward improving wage scales in mar- 
kets which have been laggard. The 
problems of civilian inspectors leav- 
ing their employers to accept federal 
posts because of the pension plan in- 
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volved is causing the association to 
devote time and effort toward estab- 
lishment of retirement plans within 
inspection departments. 

An inspectors’ panel of Joseph L. 
Levens, Superior, Wis.; C. M. Good- 
night, Amarillo, Texas, and J. A. 
McNamee, Toledo, covered the sub- 
ject of the methods and procedures 
in sampling. 

Another three-member panel — 
Cc. W. Winslow, Louisville; Christ- 
opher Wishmire, Indianapolis, and 
O. W. Benedict, Baltimore — was de- 
voted to ‘Personnel and Quarters.” 
It dealt with the unionism. taking 
place within a number of inspection 


PATENT FLOUR 
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SPRING WHEAT 
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and weighing departments through- 
out the country. 

John H. Frazier, managing direc- 
tor of the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia, was general chairman 
of the meeting. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF ‘Lire 


RELIANCE DIVIDEND PAID 


WINNIPEG — Reliance Grain Co.. 
Ltd., announced an initial dividend 
of 75¢ a share, common, payable June 
15 to shareholders of record May 31. 
The company directors also an- 
nounced the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 on the 4% preferred stoc’:. 
The company’s annual report for 1947 
showed net earnings of $131,504, 
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MILLED FROM THE WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA em ORUR MILLS CO. 
“LAKURON” 
WORLD 
THREE STARS 
STERLING + PRAIRIE MAIDS 


CABLE ADDRESS - 


PURITY 


WIDE POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


FLOUR BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NortTnH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 

Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 

Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mritine Co., Inman, Kan. 














Pfeffer Milling Company 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA NEB 
} San bran 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade IN ¢ 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 


Produce Ex. - 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Francis M. Franco 


Blour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-very small. 








Boss: Mike, how did the accident 
happen? 

Mike: Well, boss, ye see, ’twas like 
this, I was drivin’ me truck up State 
Street, when I had to stop suddenly, 
and a fellow in a big Packard crashed 
into the rear end of me truck. Shure, 
it didn’t hurt his machine very much, 
but he jumped off and ran up to me 
and shakin’ his fhist said, ‘Hey you 
little Harp, why didn’t you put out 
your hand?’ Put out me hand, said I? 
ye dang fool, if ye couldn’t see the 
truck how the devil could ye see me 


hand?” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Golfer: Notice any improvement 
since last year? 
Caddy: Had your clubs shined up, 
didn’t you? 
¢?¢ 


“Am I good enough for you, dear- 
est?” 

“No. you’re not; but you’re too 
good for any other girl.” 


¢$¢¢ 


“Dad, what makes a man give a 
woman a diamond ring?” 
“The woman, son.” 


¢¢¢ 


At the dinner party they were bid- 
ding farewell to one who was leaving 
for India. In the conversation a friend 
said: “It gets very hot in India at 
times. Aren’t you afraid the climate 
might disagree with your wife?” 

The man looked at him reproach- 
fully. “It wouldn’t dare.” 


¢¢¢ 


Passenger: Have I time to say good- 
bye to my wife? 

Conductor: How long have you 
been married, sir? 


o7¢¢ 


Down to the combination drug store 
and liquor dispensary of a Tennessee 
village came a grizzled mountaineer 
with a huge empty bottle. 

“Ah wants me some whiskey,” he 
told the dealer, handing him the bot- 
tle, “and Ah wants me some sulphur.” 

“In the same bottle?’ asked the 
dealer. 

“Uh-huh,” answered the mountain- 
eer. He placed his finger about half 
an inch from the bottom of the bot- 
tle. “Fill her up to thar with sulphur,” 
he said, “and then finish filling her 
up with whiskey.” 

“When you get the stuff in there,” 
said the dispenser, “just how do you 
use it?” 

“Well, pardner, it’s this way,” ex- 
plained the mountaineer. “When Ah 
want a dose of sulphur and whiskey 
Ah jus’ shake her up afore Ah drink, 
and when Ah don’t want no sulphur 
Ah don’t shake her. . . . Ah seldom 
shakes her.” 


¢?¢¢ 
Young Housewife: These eggs are 


Grocer: Straight from the farm 
this morning, madam. 

Y.H.: “That's the trouble with these 
farmers; they’re so anxious ¢o get 
their eggs sold they take them off 
the nest too soon. 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk’’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ili 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Wellin St. West 
Toronto, Canada 











Flour Specialists 2222s 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 





ELLYAourt 
omni Merchandisers -— 
P 919 cH AGO Ave. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Ch b of C ‘ce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














BARNEY J. O’ DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade _ KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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SHE COULD DOCK ALONE 


It’s possible to dock a big liner without assist- 
ance—in fact it’s been done in emergencies. But 
how much easier the job becomes with the tug’s 
help. 

Your flour processing, too, becomes easier 
and more effective with the aid of N-A’s Flour 
Service Division. They’re experts with over 
twenty-five years’ experience in “docking” all 
manner of flour treatment problems relating 
to bleaching, maturing and enriching. Why 
not have them “come aboard” with their 
time-tested products to work with you and 
your own consultants? You'll find them | 
capable, prompt and economical. / 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE ( 
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AGENE 
for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment / 
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American babies 
mean business! 


IT’S A BLESSED EVENT abroad when a baby’s 
born in your town... for American babies mean 
business ... good business... for people of 40 
countries. Take that tyke down the street. Nickel 
from Canada helps pin up his pants. Rubber from 
the East Indies caps his nursing bottle. Kapok from 

Batavia cushions his crib. 


He’s a living example of what world trade means to 
every American. Our needs make possible more 
jobs both abroad and at home... . for world trade is 
a two-way street. When we import something, we 
pay with American dollars. Other nations then have 
dollars to buy U. S.-made products they need. And 
that spells greater demand for our goods, more jobs, 
more prosperity for us all. 


Part of every dollar you get comes from world 
trade. And it’s an important part, because it pro- 
motes not only prosperity but world recovery and 
world peace. 





